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" CUSTOM-BUILT 
AMPLIFIER | 





aiees in Studio Work 


Discriminating artists are enthusiastic over Gibson's Custom-Built Amplifier— 
it’s superlative for studio work, for church or auditorium use. The 15” Coaxial 
’ Speaker has a 50 to 15,000 Cycle range . . . tremendous volume and unequalled 
tonal qualiffes, plus many unusual and exclusive Gibson features, make this 
Amplifier outstanding in electronic sound reproduction. The Custom-Built Amplifier is the 
top model in Gibson's complete line of amplifiers to fit every need. 


Write Dept. 350 for further details. 


GIBSON, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan: 
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of the DRUM WORLD! 


Tops with the top professionals 
like Buddy Rich and Ray Bauduc 
«+.twin compression springs and 
ball bearings. World’s fastest 
action! Only $19.50 with new 
streamlined foot-board. 


SEE IT AT YOUR 
DEALERS TODAY! 


WEIL prum co. 


1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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446 W. 43rd ST., N.Y. C. 
PHONE LO 4-1952-3 


Register NOW 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR PROF 
MUSICIANS, VOCALISTS, 
TEACHERS, DANCE BAND LEADE 
WRITERS, CHORUS CONDUCTORS. 


Faculty of 48, including noted musi- 
cians and concert artists. American 
composers staff the theory, com- 
position and arranging department 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in voice, al! ine 
struments, arranging. CLASSES in theory, 
orchestration, conducting, teaching methods 
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Repair Your Accordion 


Complete manual for repairing 
your accordion is now ready. 
$5.00 by Money Order. No 
C.0.D. Contains secret informa- 
tion. No refunds. Own your 
own profitable business. Be 
independent. . . . Limited copies. 


George Riddle Accordion Co. 


2998 East 13th Avenue 
COLUMBUS (3), OHIO 
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Here for the first time is true clarinet tone, virile and colorful... 


yet completely controllable in all registers and at every dynamic 


level, from delicate pianissimo to full-throated triple forte. 
Only with the new Leblanc can the artist respond instantly 
and confidently to every direction in the symphonic seore. 
Here is. perfection you can see, feel and hear... 


a priceless investment in fine musicianship. 












To All Local Unions of the American 
Federation of Musicians 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

I am happy to inform you that on Friday, 
February 17, 1950, I called at the office of Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in Washing- 
ton and personally presented to him a $1,000 
check for the 1950 Heart Campaign. 

This communication is to inform you offi- 
cially that the American Heart Association is 
conducting a nation-wide drive for $6,000,000 to 
support a program of heart research, public 
education and community service, in order to 
bring heart disease, the nation’s greatest killer, 
under control. 

I am happy to advise you that I have accepted 
the invitation of the Honorable Maurice J. 
Tobin, Secretary of Labor and chairman of the 
National Labor Committee of the American 
Heart Association, to serve with him on the 
Labor Committee for the current heart drive. 

I am sure that in the ranks of our union there 
are many who suffer from heart disease. For 
considerable numbers of them this has meant 
loss of jobs and_privation for themselves and 
their families. 

As Secretary of Labor Tobin has said: 

“The working men and women of America 
have a very real and vital stake in the war 
against heart disease.” 

Organized labor has a direct interest in mobil- 
izing its moral and material resources in the 
fight against this disease, among whose major 
victims are the working men and women of 
America. 

Therefore, I call upon your local union to do 
its utmost in support of the 1950 Heart Cam- 
paign so that this serious health menace may 
be successfully attacked and brought under 
control. 

Fraternally yours, 
JAMES C,. PETRILLO, President, 
American Federation of Musicians. 





A Message to the Federation 
By EDWARD ROBBINS: 


National Labor Representative, 
American Heart Association. 


The American Federation of Musicians added 
to its lengthy record of support. for worthy 
causes when President James C. Petrillo pre- 
sented the first $1,000 check to Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Committee of the American Heart 
“Association, as the Federation’s contribution to 
the 1950 Heart Campaign. The presentation 
took place in Secretary Tobin’s office, Friday, 
February 17th, at 11:30 A. M., in Washington, 
D. C. The musicians’ president is also sending 
out an official appeal to all local unions in sup- 
port of the heart drive. 

In presenting the check to Secretary Tobin, 
Mr. Petrillo, who is serving as a member on the 


* 


Affairs of the Federation 


National Labor Committee of the American 
Heart Association, said: 

“We of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians who have never stinted on time, money 
or talents when it comes to a cause as worthy 
as this, are happy to make this contribution to 
the 1950 Heart Campaign. We regard it as 
more than a contribution. It is an investment 
in the health and well-being of millions of 
Americans, including the members of our own 
American Federation of Musicians, who will 





President Petrillo presents Secretary of Labor 
Tobin a $1,000 check from the A. F. of M. for 
the American Heart Fund. 


ultimately benefit from the American Heart 
Association’s fight on heart disease. 

“In the past we have given our music to dis- 
abled veterans, underprivileged children, the sick 
and the needy, and will continue to carry on 





Publicity on 20 Per Cent Tax Repeal 

The following suggestion was made to me in 
a letter received from our 20% Tax Committee, 
signed by Paul J. Schwarz, president of Local 
161, Washington, D. C., chairman, on behalf 
of himself, Richard McCann, president of Local 
802, New York, N. Y., and J. Elmer Martin, 
secretary of Local 40, Baltimore, Md. 

“I wonder whether a little publicity 
through the medium of our name band 
leaders would not serve to show the general 
public we musicians are as interested as 
the rest of the entertainment industry. 

“In some cities the local unions have par- 
ticipated in whole page ads protesting this 
onerous tax, but it seems to me statements 
and interviews of the more prominent mem- 
bers of our business might attract the public 
attention quicker than a paid ad. 

“It looks like we now have to hammer 
away at this thing continually at every 
opportunity.” 

We believe this is a good suggestion, which 
should be followed by our leaders, for this is 
one fight in which the employers and musicians 
are all on the same side. 

JAMES C. PETRILLO, President 


this work. We are now pleased to give our 
money to help continue and expand the fight 
against heart diseases.” 

In accepting the check from the Musicians’ 
Union leader, Secretary Tobin declared: 

“Naturally I am very pleased that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, through its Presj- 
dent, has seen fit to give so generously to the 
American Heart Association’s 1950 campaign. 
Frankly, this was no surprise to me, as I hardly 
could expect otherwise from an organization 
which has so consistently supported worth-while 
community endeavors of all kinds through the 
years. 

“This gift from the musicians’ union is fur- 
ther evidence of the fact that American labor 
is ready and willing to support the fight against 
heart disease since among its major victims are 
the working men and women of America.” 

The American Heart Association is conduct- 
ing a nation-wide drive for $6,000,000 to support 
a program of heart research, public education 
and community service in order to bring heart 
disease, the nation’s greatest killer, under control. 





Regulations for Musicians Playing 
Engagements on Airplanes 


Wages for, musicians employed on airplanes 
fall in the same category as any other 10 per 
cent surcharge engagement. Such wages are to 
be promulgated by the local union in whose 
jurisdiction the flight originates. Traveling 
bands are permitted to play this type of engage- 
ment by charging 10 per cent over the local scale. 

JAMES CC. PETRILLO, President. 





Resolution 87 Laid Over 


WHEREAS, Increases in the cost of meals 
and lodging have been so great as to impose 
an extra heavy financial burden on members of 
orchestras while on tour, and 

WHEREAS, These increased costs have the 
effect, in many cases, of reducing the earnings 
of members on tour to a level below that which 
they receive while performing in their home 
jurisdiction, now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the first sentence 
of Article 13, Section 2 of the By-laws of the 
Federation be amended to read as follows: 

“Orchestra for grand opera for not more than 
seven performances in each week, per man— 


$210.00.” 


The above resolution, which was referred by 
the Convention to the International Executive 
Board, was referred: by the Board to the Presi- 
dent. 

Upon investigation the President finds that 
the time is not opportune to enforce this reso- 
lution, and it is laid over until a more pro- 
pitious time. 
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Old Timers in New York 


HE Old Timers Orchestra of Local 802 on 

February 11th gave a spirited and colorful 

short concert version of Puccini’s opera 
“Turandot” as the third performance of their 
series in the Great Hall of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. The seventy players, average age 
sixty-six, played the intricate score with sure 
attack and real flair. Puccini gives the wood- 
winds and the brasses plenty to do in achieving 
the oriental flavor and barbaric splendor needed 
to carry the story; and the veteran players were 
more than equal to the occasion. 


Notable Conducting 


Dr. Frieder Weissmann conducted the Old 
Timers’ performance, finding them most respon- 
sive to his beat, tone shading, and nuances of 
interpretation. It is an exacting test for any 
symphony orchestra to keep precisely with the 
singers in a concert version of an opera. The 
Old Timers—among them many who had played 
in the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra—showed 
themselves adepts at this task, and the singers 
performed admirably. Brenda Lewis’ dramatic 
soprano conveyed the wild tempestuous moods 
of the Chinese Princess Turandot in a way to 
realize all the strange beauty with which Puccini 
endowed the role. 


Members of the orchestra attribute much of 
the success of their concerts to the craftsman- 
like and authoritative conducting of Dr. Weiss- 
mann, who took time off from his regular work 
as musical director of the Scranton (Pennsyl- 
vania) Symphony to do the long and grilling 
job needed to prepare these concerts. 


They Deserve a Sponsor 


There’s a moral for many an AFM Local in 
the success story of the Old Timers Orchestra of 
New York City. Created through support of 
the Recording and Transcription Fund last 
spring, the Old Timers have won a warm wel- 
come from serious music lovers and the metro- 
politan newspapers to the point that the Big 
Town press is openly echoing the suggestion that 
some co-sponsor insure their continued per- 
formance. 


In commenting upon the Orchestra’s free 
concerts in New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
recently, which were heard by overflow audiences 
of several thousand, the New York Times quoted 
the Old Timers’ conductor, Frieder Weissmann, 
as follows: 


“We have fine music to offer and Local 802 
needs another co-sponsor, some great firm or 
company that will sponsor a series of concerts 


here in New York.” 


It was at one of these concerts that the Old 
Timers, each of whom has a background of 
performance with some one of the great sym- 
phonies,. made a surprise gift of a gold watch 
and chain to their conductor. The presentation 
was made, at their request, by Col. Samuel 
Rosenbaum, trustee of the Music Performance 
Trust Fund. 
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President James C. Petrillo has been 
awarded a Certificate of Commendation 
by Worcester Post No. 32 of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States in 
appreciation of outstanding service in 
hospital entertainment through that or- 
ganization. Local 143, Worcester, is the 
recipient of a similar Certificate of Com- 
mendation. 














DR. FRIEDER WEISSMANN 





Voice of the A. F. of L. 


As already reported, the American Federation 
of Labor is sponsor of a nation-wide radio pro- 
gram over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
which began January 2, 1950. The commen- 
tator is Frank Edwards, who presents a straight- 
forward and independent point of view on 
matters which should be of great interest and 
benefit to the members of our organization. 
Following is a list of radio stations on which 
this program may be heard: 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga WFEB 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Talladega WHTB 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Mobile WABB- 9:00P.M. Mon., Tues., Wed. 
ARKANSAS 
Harrison KHOZ 9$:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Little Rock KXLR 9:00P.M. 3 nights per week 
(nights to be designated) 
Russellville KXRJ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Stuttgart KWAK 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento KXOA 10:00 P. M. 
San Diego KGB 10:00 P. M. 
Los Angeles KHJ 10:00 P. M. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 
5 nights a week 


San 
Francisco KFRC 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
COLORADO 
Denver KFEL 8:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Pueblo KCSJ 8:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Trinidad KSFT 8:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport WICC 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Hartford WONS 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
New 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


London WNLC 10:00 P. M. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Waterbury WWCO 10:00 P. M. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington WAMS 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington WOL 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 


FLORIDA 
Miami WKAT 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta WGST 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Covington WMOC 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Griffin WKEU 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Wed., Fri. 


Newnan WCOH 10:00P.M. Mon., 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago WGN Time as yet undetermined 

Will also probably be carried by WCFL 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis WIBC 9:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
“10WA 

Des Moines KIOA 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
KANSAS 

Topeka KTOP 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 

KENTUCKY 
Louisville WGRC 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lexington- 


Versailles WVLK 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Frankfort WFKY 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri 
Corbin YCTT 10:00P.M. Mon., ea” Fri. 
Middlesboro WMIK 10:00 P.M. Mon., , Fri. 
Somerset WSFC 9:00P.M. Mon., w a Fri. 
LOUISIANA 
New 
Orleans WNOE 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Bogalusa WIKC 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
MAINE 
Portland WMTW 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Biddeford WIDE 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Augusta WFAU 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore WCBM 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston WCBM 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
Fitchburg WEIM 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Holyoke WHYN 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lowell- 

— rence WLLH 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


‘Beatora WNBH 10:00 P. M. 
Wes 


Yarmouth WOCB 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Pittsfield WBRK 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Worcester WAAB 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit CKLW 10:00 P.M. Mon. thru Thurs. 
until Apr. 2i—then 
Fri. will be added. 
Flint WBBC 10:00 P.M. Tues., Thurs., Fri. 
Grand 
Rapids KBZY 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis- 


St. Paul WLOL 9:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
Duluth WREX 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Bemidji KBUN 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 

MISSOURI . 
St. Louis KWK 9:00 P. M. 5 nights a week 

Kansas City WHB 9:00 P. M. 5 nights a week 
Jefferson 

City KWOS 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lebanon KLWT 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Mexico KXEO 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha KBON 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lincoln KLON 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Fremont KFGT 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester WKBR_ 10:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


5 nights a week 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 
Mon., Wed., Frit 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 
3 nights a week 


Claremont WTSV_ 10:00 P. M. 
Concord WKXL_ 10:00 P. M. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic 
City WMID 10:00 P. M. 
s NEW YORK 
New York 
City WOR 10:00 P. M. 
Albany WROW 10:00 P. M. 
Buffalo WEBR 10:00 P. M. 
Rochester WVET 10:00 P. M. 
Syracuse WNDR 10:00 P. M. 

, NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham WSSB 10:00 P. M. 
Raleigh WRAL 10:00 P. M. 
Elizabeth 

City WCNC 10:00 P. M. 


Mon., Wed., Fri. 


(Continued on Page Eight) 









THINK if there is to be such a (farm 

price) support program it ought to be at 

a much less percentage of parity than ninety 
per cemt...  . 

With these words Robert Taft started the 
attack on the farmer which cost the GOP the 
Presidency in 1948. 

The above quote from Taft's Nebraska pri- 
mary campaign speech two years ago was quick- 
ly picked up and repeated throughout the "48 
election by other reactionaries. 

Allegations were made that “the Truman 
Administration was largely responsible for the 
high cost of food.” All this did was convince 
the farmer that Truman was their man. It was 
the farm belt that tipped the election to Truman. 


Farmers Learn the Hard Way 


On the other hand, the city votes counted 
heaviest in jumping the number of liberals in 
Congress. Now, in 1950, it looks like the 
farmers are going to turn their guns on the 
rural reactionary Congressmen who have been 
selling them short. 

They have learned what labor learned the 
hard way . . . electing a president isn’t enough. 
It is Congress that makes the laws. The farmer 
still has reason to be scared. His prices and 
his income are still dropping. The fantastic 
stop-gap farm bill pushed through last Fall 


The Farmer Next on Taft’s List 


With Labor Hamstrung, He Picks a New Victim. 


From an article by 


JOSEPH D. KEENAN 
Director 
Labor's League for Political Education 


with Dixie-GOP coalition votes has done nothing 
to quiet his fears. 

On top of that Senator Williams (Rep., Del.) 
has again introduced his bill to lower the farm 
support price immediately. This same amend- 
ment got twenty votes last session . . . including 
Senator Taft’s. 


Pro and Con 


If Taft and Williams have their way, farm 
income will be lowered sharply. For every 
three billion dollar drop in farm buying power, 
one million city workers will be laid off for 
lack of orders. Just as the farmer depends 
for his market on good city paychecks, so the 
worker depends upon farm purchasing power 
for continuous employment. 

Further, you will eat better and it will cost 
you less under Secretary Brannan’s plan, which 
proposes that perishable foods be permitted to 
seek their natural level in the grocery store 
at prices that consumers could afford. If the 
farmer doesn’t get a fair price, the taxpayer 


will make up the difference in production pay 
ments. 

Second, political . . . the anti-farm Senators 
like Taft, Hickenlooper of Iowa, and Wile: 
of Wisconsin who are up for re-election this 
year are also enemies of labor. The same js 
true of Congressmen like Noah Mason of Il. 
linois, Dixiecrat Whitten of Mississippi, and 
dozens of others. 

The farmer realizes the public won’t stand 
for both high prices and billions in taxes 
spent to destroy surpluses. He knows that there 
are only two alternatives . . . the Brannan 
Plan which will keep his income high but 
eliminate costly surplus purchases . or the 
Taft plan to lower price supports and he knows 
that means lower incgme. 


A Common Enemy 


The reactionaries never seem to learn. It 
was the Taft-Hartley Act that put labor into 
politics and now it is the Taft-Williams attempt 
to lower farm income that is forcing the farmer 
to take a look at the voting records of his Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 

If labor carries-its end of the load in the 
city precincts this election, we won’t have to 
worry about the farmers carrying their end. 
Together labor and the farmers will send in 
a strong liberal majority to Congress. 





Voice of the A. F. of L. 


(Continued from page seven) 


OHIO 

Cleveland WHK 10:30P.M. 5 nights a week 
Columbus WHKC 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Dayton WONE 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lima WIMA 10:00 P.M. Mon., Tues., Wed 
Marietta WMOA 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Sandusky WLEC 10:30P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Steubenville WSTV 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Youngstown 

(Warren) WHHH 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Hamilton WMOH 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Cincinnati WCPO 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma 2 
city KOoCcY 9:00 P.M. Meon., Wed., Fri. 
OREGON * 
Portland KPOJ 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh KQV 10:00P.M. 5 nights a week 
‘Altoona WISW 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Hunting- 

don WHUN 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
State 

College WMAJ 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Erie WLEU 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Pottsville WPAM 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Turn to page thirty-six for a supplementary list of recording and transcription companies that have signed contracts since January, 1950, list. 


Shamokin WISL 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Lock Haven WBPZ 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Wilkes- 


AX 10:00 P. M. 


Barre WBA) Mon., Wed, Fri. 
Philadelphia WIP 10:00 P. M. 


5 nights a week 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence WEAN 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


Woonsocket 
WWON 


10:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston WUSN 10:00 P.M Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Walterboro WALD 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Columbia WNOK 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Chester WGCD 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Hartsville WHSC 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Newberry WKDK 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Rock Hill WRHI 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Sumter WFIG 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
TENNESSEE 

Sreenville WGRV 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Harriman WHBT 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Morristown WCRK 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Memphis WHBQ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Dyersburg WDSG 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Union City WENK 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Nashville WMAK  9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Columbia WKRM _  9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Fayetteville WEKR 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
McMinnville 

WMMT 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Murfreesboro 

WGNS 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Shelbyville WHAL 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 











Oak Ridge WATO 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
‘Knoxville WKGN 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
TEXAS 
Amarillo KAMQ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Borger KHUZ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Pampa KPDN 9:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Perryton KEYE 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Dallas WRR_ 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Fort Worth KFJZ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Houston KTHT 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Galveston KLUF 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Huntsville KSAM_ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri 
UTAH 

Ogden KLO 8:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Salt Lake 

City KALL 8:00 P. M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk- 

Portsmouth WSAP 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Richmond WLEE 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle KVI 10:00 P.M. 5 nights a week 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston WTIP 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Clarksburg WHAR 10:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Elkins WDNE 10:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison WKOW 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Janesville WCLO 9:00 P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
Beloit WGEZ 9:00P.M. Mon., Wed., Fri. 
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HERE all the men-are busy and all the 
women are beautiful.” That’s the first 
remark you hear about Houston. Next 
you hear of the canal that was formed by dredg- 
ing the Buffalo bayou, making Houston the 
only inland ocean port of the world. Then 
someone will tell you, “Don’t miss having a 
meal at the Rice Hotel Coffee Shoppe. It’s good 
Texas cooking.” And someone else will tip you 
off, “Don’t forget to go down to the bayou.” 
You're glad you got this last suggestion. Once 
you're down there and see ships flying every 
flag under the sun, watch rusty coastwise freight- 
ers, great lumbering Hog Island ships, stream- 
lined cargo passenger vessels, sail-rigged schoon- 
ers, youll feel like ‘taking passage yourself. 
Indeed you may, if you wish, take the trip down 
to the Gulf of Mexico and back on one of the 
side-wheelers—all in the course of an afternoon. 
With that “outsider” look of yours you'll 
probably be accosted sooner or later by a swarthy 
man, bearded and wearing a fez. He'll peer 
right and left, then draw from under his coat 
a small bundle of what he vows are genuine 
Oriental rugs. The bargaining begins. It at 
least is genuinely Oriental. All the while you'll 
be sniffing the air: salt, pungent, with the smell 
of oil and rope and smoke, of molasses and fir 
shingles. You'll be filling your eyes’ simultane- 
ously with a sky fretted with masts and stacks. 
And you'll be filling your ears, too. Husky 
longshoremen shout out directions; ships’ 
winches rattle; hand trucks clatter. And the 
song of the sweat-soaked, gleaming-shouldered 
dock workers comes out clear: 
Ah loves mah Houston baby, 
Ah loves mah Houston baby, 
She pats me on the head 
And says, “Baby go to bed.” 
Ah loves mah Houston baby. 
Now you're passing the buildings and small 
shops: Neptune Stone; the Canal’ Hotel; Sea- 
port Cafe Turning Basin Garage; Seaman’s 
Church Institute; New Harbor Hotel Anchor 
Cafe. The wares are spread out—sea boots, 
oilskins, dungarees, sea bags, “shore clothes” 
and mosquito nets for foc’s’le bunks. 
If it is “atmosphere” you want, you have yet 
another section to visit. Take a turn in “French 
Town” off Liberty Road, where Louisiana 





Right: Rice Hotel, Convention 
Headquarters; below: San Jacinto 
Monument at Battleground. 






Houston...1950 Convention City 


Negroes converse softly in native French patois 
and the aroma of Creole cooking fills the air. 
Notice that even in the rows of sagging houses 
flowers bloom brightly and, inside the stagger- 
ing fences, turnips sprout. Carts of bright 
bananas go by and the barbecue man calls his 
wares in a slow sing-song. 


If you’re the real tourist, though, you'll want 
to see the more staid beauty of the public build- 
ings, too. The Houston Museum of Fine Arts, 
for instance, stands on a landscaped triangle of 
ground facing Hermann Park. It was the first 
museum in Texas and the third in the South- 
west to be used exclusively for art. You'll find 
in it objects from the tombs of ancient Greece, 
sculptures of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, Egyptian antiques, Spanish ecclesiastical 
furniture and a myriad of other curiosities— 
824 items in all. 


Or you'll like to wander across the beautiful 
college campus of the Rice Institute (it empha- 
sizes science, is co-educational and non-sec- 
tarian). The vaulted opening of the Adminis- 
tration Building frames a vista of the campus 
more than a mile long. 


Hermann Park with its 545 acres ribboned 
by winding driveways is another place of in- 
terest. Its zoo contains more than 1,700 speci- 
mens. You'll like to wander on its broad walks 
bordered by palms and evergreen camphor 
trees. Spanish moss hangs low from live oaks 
and wild grapevines festoon the tangled wood- 
lands. If you have a car or care to take a bus, 
you'll like to go to the San Jacinto Battlefield 
(Texas won its independence from Mexico there 
in 1836) and revel in its twenty-two-mile stretch 
of beautiful countryside and expert landscaping. 
Once there, you'll want to see the San Jacinto 
Memorial Monument, which is surmounted at 
the top of its 270 feet by the great Lone Star 
of Texas. The monument’s base forms the San 
Jacinto Museum of History, in front of which 
is a long reflecting pool which mirrors the shaft, 
seeming to double its length. 


In between sessions of the Convention you 
will probably stay more or less in the downtown 
business section. But there’s plenty to see there, 
too. As you wander about you will note how 
excellent is the architecture of the buildings, 













how modern and clear-cut. Many of these sky- 
scrapers have the set-back design, making them 
seem to tower even higher than they do, and 
bringing into profile the famous skyline. Here 
you'll note how many of the centrally located 
buildings house offices of oil companies—the 
Gulf, Petroleum, Humble, Shell, and Oil-and- 
Gas Building. 


The Texas Public Library takes up a whole 
city block. It’s in Spanish Renaissance style. 
The Sam Houston Coliseum, though only three 
stories high, makes up in horizontal what it 
lacks in perpendicular. It spreads from a central 
stage to form three immense wings. The two 
rear ones extend an entire block, and form the 
Coliseum space which has a seating capacity of 
17,000. Another auditorium is formed by the 
front wing that accommodates 2,700. The whole 
can be converted into a single amphitheatre. 


The Rice Hotel you certainly will see, be- 
cause that’s where you're going to stay. So 
you will be interested to know it occupies the 
site of the building that was the capitol of the 
Republic of Texas during 1837-39. The seven- 
teen-story hotel is built in an “E”-shape to form 
courts between the projecting wings. Covered 
arcades extend across its length on two facades. 


Finally you will want to attend a concert in 
City Auditorium to see how seriously the Hous- 
tonian takes his symphony orchestra. For, if 
he is proud of his “boom” city, his voice will 
ring out with a special note when he speaks of 
the “Symphony boom of 1949,” when capacity 
audiences became the rule at the concerts, when 
the newspapers headlined: “The orchestra has 
one of the largest subscription audiences in the 
country, numbering over 3,500 season ticket 
holders.” With a pardonable’ flourish he will 
point out that, just as the Rice Institute attracts 
—and holds—scientists of first calibre, so the 
symphony orchestra and other musical enter- 
prises in the city make it possible for musicians 
to live and prosper there. And once you hear 
the orchestra under the expert guidance of 
Efrem Kurtz, you will believe with the proud- 
est of Houstonians that here is the same enter- 
prise, the same creativity that corralled the ocean 
down to the town’s very doorstep and laced 
steel against its sky. —H. S. 


Aerial view of the downtown busi- 
ness section of Houston, the South’s 
largest industrial center. 










Cleveland at Carnegi¢ 


T WAS a pleasure to see the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on the platform of Carnegie Hall 
(New York) February 14th—a pleasure not 

only because this visit from the Ohio group 
made one realize the high level attained musi- 


A 


Speaking of Music: 








GEORGE SZELL 


cally in the Middle West, but also because the 
players were so very well placed on the plat- 
form. Seated in tiers so that the audience could 
see every face, watch each pair of hands, they 
were an object lesson for the close connection 
between the sounds produced and the instru- 
ments that produce them. 

George Szell—and a tall, imposing figure he is 
—gave a sensitive reading of Mozart’s “Jupiter.” 
The orchestra can paint the serene tones, draw 
the delicate line. And its pianissimos are calm, 
like breathing. 

Bela Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra called 
for something besides finesse—and got it. There 
came sounds like giant trees crashing down a 
ravine; a wild whirling of leaves; then a great 
stretch of innocent calmness. This is music 
made, not from other music, but from raw 
sounds. It cannot be easy to play. Yet, through 
it all, the orchestra members kept together like 
drops in a cascade. 

This absolute synchronization was brought 
out even better in orchestra’s and soloist’s (Clif- 
ford Curzon) vis-a-vis playing of Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 4. There was as much 
virtuosity on the side of the orchestra as on that 
of the soloist. Yet each part was content to 
let the musical concept speak above all else. 

—H. S. 


Cempered Fire 


WO POINTS of Nikita Magaloff’s pianism 

(we heard him February 5th at Carnegie 

Hall, New York) stand out even above the 
fact of his convincing technique: the first, his 
ability to etch with never a blurred contour the 
meaningful and the concise; the second, his 
ability to make dynamics accentuate the music’s 
flow. 

After hearing him in the Bach and Mozart 
sonatas we were about to sum up his playing 
as “in impeccable taste” when came the Bee- 
thoven “Appassionata.” There was fire here, 
real fire—yet with tempered flame, too. We 
found ourselves murmuring happily, “Better a 
little fire to warm ye than a great fire to burn ye.” 

—H. S. 
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Che Burbank Symphony 


N FEBRUARY 5TH, the Symphony Or- 

chestra of Burbank, California, played 

its sixth anniversary concert under the 
direction of Leo Damiani, its founder. Since 
1944, the program notes tell us, this organization 
of ninety musicians has played to over a hundred 
thousand people The concerts are sponsored by 
the Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation Com- 
mission of Burbank. Admission is free. 

We attended expecting to see an orchestra of 
studio musicians but found, instead, a preponder- 
ance of young people fresh from the city high 
school and youth orchestras. They played a 
traditional but by no means an easy program 
extremely well, with clean attacks, good tone, 
excellent balance and plenty of dynamic range. 
It is an organization of which all of Southern 
California may well be proud. 

The high point of interest in the program 
centered in the performance of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo Number 5 for piano and orchestra with 
John Crown as piano soloist. We have not, in 
a long time, heard the Emperor Concerto better 
played. Mr. Crown has a sense of big line and 
of dramatic value which makes him a “natural” 
for the performance of the great concertos. 
Never once did he allow us to forget the co- 
hesive factors which bind the music together, 
yet never once was his interpretation merely 
logical or in any way pedantic. His playing has 
brilliance, delicacy and great lyric beauty. 

The program included the “Prelude and Love 
Death” from Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, De- 
Falla’s Ritual Fire Dance and Moussorgsky’s 
Night on Bald Mountain. There was also a 
world premiere performance of Lionel Barry- 
more’s Overture to an Opera Buffa. Like all 
Americans, we love Lionel Barrymore and re- 
joice in the great actor’s creative genius which 
finds an outlet in so many arts. Personally, 
we prefer his etchings to his music. —P. A. 


Harpsichord in Modern Dress 


N FEBRUARY 6TH, Evenings on the 
O Roof presented Harold Colf, violinist, 

Carol Rosenstiel, harpsichordist, and 
David Pratt, cellist, in an evening of chamber 
music old and new for strings and harpsichord. 
The first half of the program began with Vivaldi 
and ended with Walter Piston. After the inter- 
mission, time reversed itself and we listened 
first to works by Daniel Pinkham and Lou Har- 
rison and finished to the tune of Francois 
Couperin’s Neuvieme Concert: “Portrait de 
L’Amour.” 


Our overall reflection on the concert was 
conclusive to the effect that the harpsichord 
has, indeed, something quite non-antiquarian 
to offer the 20th century composer and artist 
but that the recipients are, on the whole, still 


a bit coy in their reception of the gift. Of the 
three modern composers represented on the pro. 
gram, only Daniel Pinkham, in his Epitaph 
in Memory of Janet Fairbank, realized any par 
of the warmth and fantasy of which the noble 
instrument is capable. He was able, also, to 
forget self-imposed debts to the 18th century, 
Despite certain sins of omission against the 
harpsichord, however, Piston’s Sonata for Violin 
and Harpsichord composed in 1945 is a fine 
work the equal of anything he has donc— 
rhythmically vital and sypple in melody. Lou 
Harrison’s Six Sonatas are tiny studies in instru. 
mental style, built to remind us that after all 
a sonata, by strict definition, is any piece which 
sounds. 

The young artists played with real seriou: 
ness of intent Vivaldi’s Sonata in C Minor for 
violin, cello and harpsichord and Bach’s Sonate 
Number q for clavier and violin. Their very 
preoccupation with what was due to the tre- 
ditional restraint of the 18th century turned th 
music, naturally full of romantic color, a bit 
in the direction of the academic. 

Miss Rosenstiel, a promising young student 
of Ralph Kirkpatrick, was at her best in thre 
pieces from the English harpsichord school: Tix 
Woods so Wild by Byrd, an Almaine by Or 
lando Gibbons and Nobodye'’s Gigue by Farnaby. 

—P. A, 


Crombone Test 


N HIS trombone recital at Town Hall, New 
York, February 18th, Davis Shuman proved 
his instrument has solo possibilities, but 

even greater possibilities as a member of the 
small chamber ensemble. In Mozart’s Quintet 
for Horns and Strings—the regulation string 
quartet plus the trombone—this latter instru- 
ment gave firm texture to the fragmentary com- 





DAVIS SHUMAN 


ment of the strings. In the Robert Starer Con 
certino for Oboe, Trombone, Violin and Piano, 
which had its first performance, the trombone 
was the steady coherent voice talking on reason- 
ably amid querulous questings. By far the most 
grateful composition for the instrument was 
Haydn’s Divertimento for Trombone, Viola and 
Cello. The instrumental merging was excellent, 
the choral effect beautiful. The trombone spoke 
in the idiom most natural to it, calming and 
benign. 
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The concert held just one solo: the Hindemith 
Sonata for Trombone and Piano. This work 
demonstrated the great dynamic range of the 
trombone as well as its extensive scale gamut, 
a breadth the composer unfortunately did not 
extend to the emotional horizon, which was 


narrow and bleak. —H. §. 


Speaking Cones 


@WUNDED notes, good melody line, loud- 

ness and softness, fastness and slowness 

becoming supplementary to phrase develop- 
ment—these are first impressions derived from 
a concert of the pianist Balbina Brainina. She 
is able to extract the 
pure tone, to delineate 
the pure line, all- ex- 
traneous material taken 
away. Her Chopin is 
deftly shaded; her Bee- 
thoven broad and long 
and good. 

Miss Brainina’s play- 
ing is most of all artic- 
ulate. There isn’t a 
note that does not 
speak. This goes for 
the moderns as well as 
for those composers 
whose interpretations 
are relatively set. She 
for instance, a 





Balbina Brainina 


played, 
new work by Robert Starer and made it sound 
at times, delightful. One gets the 
feeling she ‘could make a pattern out of any 
tonal sequence, even out of chaos, give it speech 


—H. S. 


re asonable, 


and meaning. 


Canadian in Carnegie Fall 


ANADA is proud to claim the gifted young 

pianist Gordon Manley, who played his 

first Carnegie Hall recital on Monday, 
February 20. Last spring Mr. Manley fulfilled 
a European concert tour so successfully that he 
has been re-engaged to play in several cities this 
year. The reason for this success was shown 
to advantage in his Carnegie Hall recital, for 
he played with a technique that was at all times 
sure and often brilliant. In fact, if there is 
any criticism to be made it is that at times Mr. 
Manley’s interpretive powers are held in check 
by his over attention to technique. In spite of 
this the evening was one of beautiful music— 
beautifully played. 

The program opened with the Bach-Busoni 
“Chaconne” followed by the exquisite Beethoven 
“Sonata in E Minor,” and a familiar Chopin 
group consisting of the “Scherzo in C-sharp 
Minor,” “Impromptu in F-sharp,” and the 
“Scherzo in B-flat Minor.” Then came a De- 
bussy group of four—‘Reflets dans |’eau,” “Min- 
strels,” “la cathedrale engloutie,” and “Tisle 
joyeuse.” Here Gordon Manley’s beautiful 
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touch and eloquent phrasing made the group 

outstanding. Liszt’s- “Polonaise No. 2 in E” 
-} 4 

concluded the program. . —E. C. 


Boston Comes to Newark 


HE BOSTON Symphony, an_ orchestra 

which has a sense of unified motion as fun- 

damental as the instinct of circling pigeons, 
played for a deeply impressed audience in New- 
ark February 16th, in a concert presented by the 
Griffith Music Foundation. The group’s per- 
fect unanimity was evident from the very first 
phrase of the Handel Suite for Orchestra (ar- 
ranged by Hamilton Harty). Each section 
played as one man, and the coordination between 
sections was like the coordination between nerve 
and muscle. At the end of this composition 
the four French horns took a special bow which 
—after their ringing solo passage—they had 
richly earned. Conductor Charles Munch had 
the orchestra speak movingly in the Schumann 
Symphony No. 4. But it was in the Tchai- 
kovsky “Pathetique” that the group responded 
most fully to his focussed conducting—his 
gestures are as vivid as a tragedian’s—achieving 
just the concept of tortured ego the composer 
wrote into his score. —H. S. 


Jeritza Sings in Jersey 


HAT sincerity and intense zeal can do 
—on the part of the orchestra members, 
on the part of the conductor—is newly 
proved every time the New Jersey Symphony 
holds one of its concerts. That group means 
what it plays, and its conductor, Samuel Antek, 
means it shall mean it. Tall as he is, and long- 




















armed, he bends across them, getting those 
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unified fortissimos, those pizzicatos like pat 
terned hail, those gusts whirring from section 
to section, and those sudden lulls—gets them, 
or such is the illusion, by urging them out of 
each individual player. 

Someone else that evening of February 6th 
in Orange, New Jersey, was in a giving mood. 
Maria Jeritza-Seery, who was soloist, sang with 
dramatic intensity and at times with real beauty 
arias from roles she has helped to make famous. 
She is now a resident of the district, and there 
was a neighborly quality about the perform- 
ance that made it doubly touching. At its 
close—flowers for Madame Jeritza—flowers and 
memories! —H. S. 


Somé Like Jt Cool 


F THERE are those who fear that top-flighters 
coming to perch on concert hall platforms 
will make an undignified flurry, they may 
put their fears to rest. Never was soloist more 
classically calm, never more intent on the pro- 
jection of pure music 
than Artie Shaw in his 
presentation of Mo- 
zart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo in A minor at 
the Griffith Music 
Foundation concert in 
Newark February 19. 
With the ample sup- 
port of the Little Or- 
chestra of New York 
(conductor, Thomas 
Scherman) he gave 
just such a carefree, 
abundant _interpreta- 
tion of the work as Mozart could have wished. 
His clarinet runs its scales like water, flexible 
and cooling. There is complete evenness. If 
the clarinet has weak notes, he conceals them, 
Never once did he over-play, over-blow or over- 
act. Music was the only spokesman. 
Sandwiched in between these clarinet solos 
was Richard Strauss’ Orchestral Suite from “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” It is an excellent 
study for the understanding of the various or- 
chestral instruments, since each is given full 
scope at one time or another. We remember 
particularly a cello passage of richness and 
depth, and another in which the triangle as- 
sumes almost solo proportions. —H. S. 





Artie Shaw 


T CARNEGIE HALL on February 21st 

New Yorkers were treated to a concert 

directed by Alexander Hilsberg, Associate 
Conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Slim, 
well-set, adhering usually to the rigid perpen- 
dicular, his hands and his shoulders the chief 
indicators—this conductor gave the audience a 
deft Schubert (Symphony No. 2), an opulent 
Hindemith (“Nathis der Maler”), a powerful 
Beethoven (Concerto in D major). Three de- 
tails remain in our mind from this varied fare: 
the tone and appearance of those ten cellos 
banked across the right; the hall-filling choral 
effect at the end of the “Mathis der Maler”. 
when French horns, trumpets and trombones 
let go with all they had, and the ringing tones 
in the string-crossing section of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in D major, played by Isaac Stern. 

—H. S. 
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in years, and small in population, Can- 

adian music is an ever-growing and vigo- 
rous entity. In the interests of finding out more 
about music by Canadians, several leading com- 
posers have been asked their opinions on the 
current trends of musical thought and expres- 
sion in the Dominion. 


) tae Canada is a country young 










































Composers’ Views 


Barbara Pentland, one of Canada’s outstand- 
ing young composers, has this to say: “Since 
I am a composer I am biased in my tastes. I 
cannot feel that a symphony written in an 
academic manner, or one completely derivative 
of nineteenth century style, can possibly be an 
expression of Canadian life today . . . No art 
can detach itself from life and survive, so it 
is natural to find in contemporary material the 
only channel for the expression of contemporary 
life. The real composer is continually preoc- 
cupied with the search for the clearest means 
of presenting his ideas those ideas will 
not only be personal, but universal in value. 
As for being “Canadian,” there is no such dis- 
tinction in music, except in so far as a style 
acquires a certain flavor unconsciously from 
contact with certain influences, and perhaps 
environment. There is no such thing, there- 
fore, as a typical Canadian work, though there 
is enough creative output in Canada expressive 
of our times, to be called representative.” 

From another young composer, Harry Somers, 
who has already proved to be a trail blazer 
of a highly individual style, came the following 
observation: “In listing what I consider signifi- 
cant Canadian music, one must, of course, under- 
stand how I interpret the word ‘significant.’ 

“To me significant music is that music which 
is an individual expression; which speaks in a 
way I haven't heard before; . . . 

“. . . Significant music is that music which 
contributes to, rather than borrows from, the 
literature of music. 

“One usually says a thing is significant because 
the thing stands apart and seems to indicate a 
direction . . . 









Elegy (strings) 





Music by Canadians 


_ By Dotothy Cadzow 


“There is a vast amount of extremely com- 
petent, enjoyable music being written in Canada. 
However, I cannot regard it as significant.” 
But Mr. Somers believes that a few have pi- 
oneered new paths, and their “breaking trail” 
has made it possible for younger composers 
to have a chance of being heard. 

Canadian music shows several distinct in- 
fluences. Two of these are basic—the English 
tradition, and the French tradition. It is in- 
teresting to note that most of the “Canadien” 
composers have gone to France for their advanced 
education, but were born in Quebec. On the 
other hand most of the leading “Canadian” 
composers have come to Canada from England 
or Scotland. Thus there is a fundamental dif- 
ference in the two streams of influence. 

A third factor has cut across these national 
lines—one which stems from the fact that many 
composers (for economic reasons) are church 
organists. 


The Contemporary School 


Today, a small but vigorous number of com- 
posers—particularly of the younger group— 
stands apart from these influences. They are 
products of the contemporary school, and there 
is little of the English or French tradition, or 
organist influence, in their backgrounds. They 
are the composers who are “off the beaten 
track,” following new directions. 


French Strains 


To date the most distinctive musical contri- 
bution seems to come from the French-speaking 
composers. Their remote background is the 
seventeenth century France from which their 
ancestors came, and the folk music of this period 
(with mutations caused by life in Canada) flows 
strongly through their music, even when tem- 
pered by contemporary styles and techniques. 
Il fowever, the influence of such men as Healey 
Willan, Alfred Whitehead, Rell, and O’Neill 
cannot be ignored. Dr. Willan has long been 
regarded by musicians and the lay public as the 
dean of Canadian composers. Among other 
key figures in Canadian music are Sir Ernest 


Representative Canadian 


English Tradition 


Composer Title Clarke, Douglas ............... 
Crawford, Thomas ......... 
Anderson, W. H. ............... The Christmas Rose (choral) Farnon, Robert .............. 
Applebaum, Lou Piano Sonata Fleming, Robert . 
Piece for Orchestra 
Bales, Gerald ..................... Revelry for Orchestra 
Toccata Fogg, Howard... 
Essay for Strings 
Basham, Lenard ................. Valley of Cedars (orchestra) Graham, George ...... 


Harmer, Dan .................... 


MacMillan, Dr. Leslie Bell, Oscar O’Brien and 
Claude Champagne, a native of Quebec. 

It is largely through the efforts and the interest 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation that 
these new works have been given a hearing in 
Canada. In Quebec especially, the new music 
of its composers has been greeted with pride 
and widespread enthusiasm. 


Performance and Publication 


One of Canada’s problems is to have its 
music played in other parts of the world. There 
is a wealth of music from the pens of both the 
French and English-speaking composers ready 
to be paured out to other countries—as soon as 
there are effective channels for this purpose. It 
is a favorable sign that more and more works 
by Canadians are being scheduled by its orches- 
tras. Recently, also, a new publishing effort 
has been developed to help the Canadian com- 
poser. This is Broadcast Music, Limited, of 
Canada,—Canadian radio’s music publishing 
house, which has always cooperated-closely with 
the American Federation of Musicians in the 
Dominicn. It is felt that with more Canadian 
music available through publication, it will in- 
evitably receive more performances over a wider 
area. 


Main Traditions 


It would be impossible here to mention all 
of the Canadian composers who are making 
significant contributions to contemporary music. 
In the list which follows, works by a number 
of outstanding composers are tabulated according 
to their background of English or French tra- 
dition, with a third group who are “off the beaten 
track.” 

At the present time it is much too early 
to look for “a distinctive Canadian music.” 
Those close to the musical picture believe the 
important thing is to look for music of originality 
combined with the technique of craftsmanship 

. and they feel that whenever such music 
turns up it should be given a chance for a hearing 
in Canada and elsewhere. : 


Music 


O Domine Deus (choral) 
Marche Heroique et Solennel (orchestra) 
Ottawa Symphony (orchestra) 


...Sonatina (piano) 


Secrets (song cycle) 
Ballet 13 


Sonata for Violin and Piano 


Land of the Beautiful Waters (orchestra) 
Kingston Suite (orchestra) 
Three Prairie Sketches (violin and piano) 
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Maclean, Quentin .......... 
MacMillan, Ernest ............ 


MacNutt, Walter .............. 
Naylor, Bernard ................ 
O'Neill, Charles ................ 


Ridout, Godfrey ................ 
Thompson, Alan 
Walter, Arnold ................. 


Whitehead, Alfred .. 
Willan, Healey 





Harry Somers 


Sonata in D Minor for Violin and Piano 


Epilogue for Organ 
Sonatine for Organ 


Algonquin Legend (violin and piano) 


Four chansons of French Canada (choral) 
Three Indian Songs of the West Coast 
Two Sketches for String Quartet 

Two Songs from William Blake 

Song of the Lotus-Eater (chorus and orch.) 
Souvenir de Quebec (band) 

Builders of Youth (band) 

Ballade (viola and string orchestra) 
Festal Overture (orchestra) 

Prayer for Easter Day (vocal) 

The Oxen (vocal) 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 

Music for Harpsichord and Strings 


_.(250 pub. works—list may be had from comp.) 


Symphony No. 1 in D Minor 
Coronation March 

Trio for Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Passacaglia and Fugue (organ) 
Piano Concerto in C Minor 


Barbara Pentland 


French Cradition 


Composer 


Agostini, Lucio 
Archer, Violet 


Benoist, Marius 
Blackburn, Maurice 


Champagne, Claude 


Dela, Maurice 


Delaquierriere, Jose 
Descarries, Auguste 


Duchow, Marvin ............... 


Gagnier, J. J. .o............00.000- 


Gratton, Hector ................ 


Laliberte, J. Francois 
Lapierre, Eugene 


Letourneau, Omer 
Mathieu, Andre ............... 


Mathieu, Rodolphe .......... 
MARCH, 1950 





Title 
Elegie (orchestra) 
Subway (orchestra) 


_.Symphonie Scherzo (orchestra 


Sonata (piano) 


_ Fantasia on Icelandic Themes 
_ Fantaisie en Moccasins (orchestra) 


Petite Suite (small orchestra) 


Danse Villageoise (violin) 


Suite Canadien (chorus and orchestra) 

Petit Jean (vocal) 

Sonate (piano and violin) 

L’Ile enchantee (orchestra) 

Fantasia on French Canadian Themes (orch.) 


Vive la France (vocal) 


_ Rhapsody for Piano Solo and Orchestra 


Pieces for Piano 

Andante (string quartet) 

Idyll (piano) 

The Wind in the Leafless Maple (orchestra) 
Toronto Bay—Valse Scherzo (military band) 
Currento Calamo—Praeludium (military band) 
Inquietude (piano) 

Deuxieme danse canadienne (violin and piano) 
Chanson Pastorale (string orchestra) 

_3 chansons d’Eve (vocal) 

chant du rossignol (string quartet) 


Gavotte et Musette (piano) 


Passacaille et Fugue (organ) 


_.Danse rustique (violin and piano) 


Dans la nuit (piano) 
Danse sauvage (piano) 


»Trois Preludes (orchestra) 













Morin-Labrecque, Album de 10 etudes de concert (piano) 


ASbertitie 000.2545... cas Toceates (2) (organ) 
O’Brien, Oscar .............004..4 Canadian Sketches (piano) 
Papineau-Couture, Jean Suite (flute and piano) 
Pepin, Clermont ................. La Feuille d’un Saule (vocal) 


Symphony No. 1—C Minor (orchestra) 


Tanguay, Georges Emile .Pavane (orchestra and piano) 
Air de Ballet (piano) 


Vallerand, Jean oo... La diable dans le belfroi (orchestra) 
Off the Beaten Cracks 
Composer ‘ Title 


Adams, Jean Coulthard _.String Quartet 
Four Etudes for Piano 
Poem for Violin and Piano 
Ballet Excursion (orchestra) 


Adaskin, Murray ............... Sonata for Violin and Piano 
Suite for Orchestra 
Beckwith, John ................. Five Songs to Poems by Edith Sitwell 


Music for Dancing 
Five Lyrics of the T’ang Dynasty 





Healey Willan John Weinzweig 
Brott, Alexander .............. War and Peace (orchestra) 
Freedman, Harry ............ Divertimento for Oboe and Strings 
Suite for Orchestra 
Hurst, George .....................Suite for Piano 


Two Rounds for Orchestra 
Theme and Variations (piano) 


Karam, Frederick _.....Modal Trumpet (organ) 
Poeme for Strings 
Mercure, Pierre ................. Kaleidoscope; Symphonic Fantasy (orch.) 


Pantomime (14 wind instruments and tym.) 
Colloque (low voice and piano) 


Morawetz, Oscar ................ Carnival Overture (orchestra) 
Peacock, Kenneth ............. Bridal Suite (piano) 
Pentland, Barbara ............ Colony Music (for strings and piano) 


Vista (violin and piano) 
Sonata Fantasy (piano) 
Studies in Line (piano) 


Rogers, Wm. Keith ........ .String Quartet 

Somers, Harry .................... North Country (string orchestra) 
Scherzo for Strings 
Rhapsody (violin and piano) 
Four Primitives (piano) 


Twa, ADGreW. 2.3 6:ciiak Sonata for Solo Violin 
String Quartet 
Weinzweig, John ............... Divertimento for Flute and String Orchestra 


Interlude in an Artist’s Life (orchestra) 
Quartet No. 2 (string quartet) 


In our next issue will appear an account of the Symposium of — 
Canadian Contemporary Music, which is being held at Vancouver, B. C., 
from March 12 to 15, under the joint sponsorship of the city’s Community 
Arts Council and the Vancouver Symphony Society. Many composers 
whose works are listed above have submitted manuscripts—over 100 have 
been received. 
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' Tropical Park, Hialeah, 
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Kari Rissland 
Long Isiand, Saratoga 
(New York) 
































L. M. Geiger 
Del Mar Turf Club 
(California) 


Edward R. Sussman 
onmouth Park (New Jersey) 
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Race Track Trumpeters 


A fine sunny day, thousands of eyes riveted on the 
starting point, horses pawing and prancing, the track 
stretching out ahead. Then a clear call shivers the air 
and brings all eyes to focus on a scarlet-coated figure 
holding a long, slender horn to his lips. 


RACK bugler for the Monmouth Park Jockey Club 

(New Jersey), Edward R. Sussman, is an upstanding 

young man with a definite flair for the dramatic. “I 
play sixteen minutes a week, counting it all up in one 
lump,” he told me. “But when you consider the prepara- 
tion, the concentration and the hazards!” He shook his 
head feelingly. 

“Take the horn. It’s what they call a fanfare trumpet, 
or tallyho horn. It’s a regular trumpet unwound, you 
might say. I had the valves taken off for looks. I don't 
need them, because I don’t shift keys—always play in 
one key. Now the horn’s just a hollow tube—you can 
look right through it. Would make a fine pea-shooter. 
The notes it will play are just the B-flat below Middle 
C and its overtones—and he sketched rapidly on a sheet 


of paper: 
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But that’s enough for my purpose. 
four notes in the bracket are enough. 

“My instrument is made of soft brass and it’s hard 
to handle. People don’t realize how hard. It catches 
the wind and blows away from my mouth, upsetting 
my lip position. And folks blame me when I come out 
with clams of clinkers! The fanfare horn’s four and a 
half feet long, you know. I hold it up with both hands. 
Once I swung it while I was making an about-face— 
it was a windy day—and it snapped right in half. I held 
the two pieces together and sounded the call just the 
same. Now on windy days I use my regular B-flat 
trumpet.” 

I wanted to know just what a track bugler is supposed 
to do besides play—and keep his horn intact. 

“It’s a sort of spectacle, you see,” Sussman explained. 
“The management of the Monmouth Park track had 
my uniform made by Hertz of Fifth Avenue. It cost 
$500 and then some!” I looked more closely at his 
costume—the gray bell-top hat, the vivid scarlet coat 
with gold braid, and checkered riding breeches—and 
decided it looked worth every bit that. But he was ex- 
plaining further: “That company did research on it. Went 
*way back eighty years and made an exact replica of 
the suit worn by the bugler at the old Monmouth Park 
in the 1870’s. They put a lot of study and trouble and 
expense into being authentic. So I figured out they 














In fact just those 


Thomas Arena 
Maryland and Delaware 
Race Tracks 


Guy Chiaverini 
Narragansett Race Track 
(Rhode Island) 





wanted me to live up to the idea. I try to give the 
crowd just the sort of spectacle they’re entitled to.” 

I asked him about his routine. 

“It takes me fifteen minutes to get into the uniform 
first of all. Then I go out and wait at the walking 
ring—that’s where those who are interested get to ex- 
amine the horses close-to before the races, and where the 
jockeys mount. This happens eight times a day since 
there are eight races one-half hour apart. The jockeys 
mount at a given signal, and I blow ‘Boots and Saddles,’ 
It goes like this—and again he made a rapid sketch: 
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After I finish—the call takes only five seconds—the horses 
walk around the ring once or twice. Then I go down 
the tan-bark path to the middle of the track. The path’s 
actually made of bark, you know, to soften the impact 
of the hooves and keep the horses in the best of con- 
dition. Little by little I come into view of the crowds. 
I walk out just past the middle of the track, pause for 
a few seconds, do a snappy about-face, move my right 
arm in a flourish and raise the trumpet to my lips.” 
Sussman paused and considered. “Here’s how I do it,” 
and he swung the bugle like a pendulum rapidly way 
up and let it float down to playing position. “Then I 
sound ‘Assembly’: 


Assembly played on] on The Track 45 hb - > 
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Both calls, ‘Boots and Saddles’ 
and ‘Assembly,’ are repeated in 
two directions at right angles, 
once to the club house and once 
to the grandstand. All this 
while the television cameras are 
trained on me and the crowds 
are watching. The first time I 
came out in my new uniform 
I heard a low murmur coming 
up from the crowd when they 
first caught sight of the red coat. 
This increased until it was a huge 
roar that filled the whole place!” 

Mr. Sussman has added a rou- 
tine to race track procedure which 
may well set a precedent for other 
tracks. “On the last day of the 
races last year,” he told me, “I 
took out my regular trumpet and 

(Continued on page 23) 


Joe Banket 
Michigan Racing Associ 
Harold Collinson 


(California) 
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Lionel Hampton: Showman 


in himself, but he gets a lot of showman- 

ship out of his bandsmen and staff of 
entertainers. He carries nineteen instrumental- 
jsts, and a small vaudeville troupe to boot. His 
approach, as master of ceremonies, is ostensibly 
casual and relaxed, and he generates a genial 
glow of anticipation in the audience. Lionel 
“builds” his act, alternating “jive” with sweet 
numbers, mixing in a song and dance turn at 
the right moment to show a new facet of his 
band’s work. And he throws in a bit of expert 
drumstick juggling, keeping four sticks going 
in a gravity-defying feat, never missing a beat 
on his bank of drums. This varied program is 
crowned by a twenty-minute rhythmic finale 
featuring Lionel himself on the vibraharp, with 
the drums handy, too. The whole is a fast- 
paced yet unhurried show, full of bonhomie and 
the joy of life. A listener goes out thinking 
Lionel must be the original “good humor” man. 


Ln hi HAMPTON is not only a showman 


Showcase for Talent 


Hampton has always had a shrewd eye out 
for talent, and has launched many a headliner. 
Among the now well known entertainers who 
have worked with Hampton since 1941 are to 
be noted “Illinois” (Batiste) Jacquet, Jack 
McVey, Earl Bostock, “Cat” Anderson, Dinah 
Washington, Milton Buckner, and the singers 
Wayne Brown and Madeleine Brown. Lionel 
also discovered the quartet, “The Ravens,” and 
Sugar Chile Robinson. It was Hampton, too, 
who suggested the formation of the King Cole 
Trio, made up, in addition to the leader, of 
Wesley Prince and Oscar Moore—with the addi- 
tion, two years ago, of Joe Coffey, bass player 
from Lionel’s band. 


Good Staff Work 


Among the leading players in Hampton’s 
present organization is Bobby Plater, who wrote 
the “Jersey Bounce.” Plater is assistant leader, 
and handles programming for the band’s dates 
and recording sessions. On Lionel’s roster are 
vocalists Sonny Parker and Jimmy Scott—the 
latter an eighteen-year-old discovered by Mrs. 
Hampton, who manages the band. Then there’s 
Kitty Murray, a comic dancer who used to be 
with Rochester. Curly Hamner does drum 
duets with Lionel, swapping gags with him, too. 
Finally, there’s the girl vocalist, Janet Franklin, 
a graduate of Wayne University and the Detroit 
Conservatory—another of Mrs. Hampton’s finds. 

A key man in Hampton’s outfit is his prin- 
cipal arranger, Eddy Mullens, who plays third 
trumpet. Mullens has a flexible and versatile 
arranging style, which is needed, in view of the 
wide variety of music that Hampton offers. A 
featured performer also is Doug Duke, pianist 
and organist, who’s been with the band for the 
past fourteen months. The equipment trucks 
carry two Hammond organs for Duke: a big 
instrument for concerts, and a more compact 
one for dance-hall and stage engagements. 


With this highly competent staff, and with an 
1950 


equally high-grade “line” of players, Hampton 
proceeds to put his own stamp on the band. 
He is in the great line of “rhythm” men, re- 
affirming the early traditions of jazz, when 
drummers very often were the leaders. The 
percussionist has to be able to handle multiple 
rhythms, and Lionel excels at it. Watching him 
solo and conduct from his vibraharp, you aren’t 
sure he lets his left hand know what his right 
hand is doing, so subtly does he build up the 






complicated. There are some tricky melodic 
themes, which the clarinets and saxophones 
bring out in strong relief, and the harmonic 
colors embrace the whole range of the jazz 
palette. So far Cesana’s work has been on the 
band’s programs at Bop City, at the Apollo 
Theatre, in New York City, in Boston’s Sym- 
phony Hall, and at the Adams Theatre in New- 
ark—and in all these places it has gone over 


well. The work is to be recorded by Decca. 





Lionel Hampton (left) and his orchestra play Otto Cesana’s Symphony in Jazz at the 
Adams Theatre, Newark, February 14—while Composer Cesana (right) guest-conducts. 


warring rhythms. But they come out right in 
the final resolution—and so does his handling 
of the brasses and woodwinds, as these are set 
off in contrast against the rhythm instruments. 


The Hampton Touch 


You hear the characteristic Hampton note in 
“Beulah’s Boogie,” which is one of his best- 
sellers: in “Central Avenue Breakdown,” and in 
the popular “Flying Home,” of which he has 
done two versions for Decca. His “Bugle Call 
Rag” shows the brasses to special advantage, 
while “Moon Glow” is one of his best quiet, 
pensive numbers. As for bop, Hampton mixes 
in a bit of it where he thinks the listeners want 
it; but he is too canny to put all his trust in 
any one style—even if it’s the latest rage. 


Concert Jazz by Cesana 


Lionel has no fear of innovations, however. 
He has lately included in his theatre programs 
a piece of full-fledged concert jazz: the first 
movement of Otto Cesana’s Symphony in Jazz— 
inviting the composer to guest-conduct it. This 
sonorous, full-bodied work calls into play all 
the resources of Hampton’s band. The scoring 
is intricate, deft and challenging—and plenty 


Adventure With a Purpose 


It is not only in picking new music and try- 
ing out new rhythms that Hampton shows a 
venturesome spirit. He has also taken a strong 
and active interest in the rights of minorities 
in this country—and not only on behalf of the 
minority to which he belongs. He has played 
a good many benefits to assist the Zionists. In 
fact, he is very susceptible to appeals to help 
out on benefits, and will often pay the band’s 
way if he feels the cause is worthy. He’s play- 
ing at the Bill Robinson Memorial Concert in 
Madison Square Garden in April for the benefit 
of the Heart Fund. 


Music As an Advocate 


Lionel has alevays made his practice square 
with his theories, in advocating equal civil rights 
for all. He has encountered no difficulties that 
he couldn’t iron out, in touring the South with 
a mixed band—for Doug Duke, his pianist, is 
white, and one of his trombonists, Paul Higaki, 
is Japanese. But Hampton’s feeling is that music 
is an international language that knows no dif- 
ferences of race or creed—and that’s the way 
he proposes to play his music, wherever he goes. 
And he’s doing all right! 
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CONDUCTORS 


We salute Pierre Monteux on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day April 4th . .. On February 2nd and 3rd Artur Rodzinski returned 
at the invitation of Director Alfred Wallenstein as guest conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. Writes our Los Angeles 

P correspondent, “We have heard 
many performances directed by 
Rodzinski since he left the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, but it wes 
necessary to see him again in the 
old surroundings to realize fully 
how much he has grown as a pe:- 
son and as a conductor. There was 
power in everything he did”... 
The New Orleans Symphony has 
re-engaged Massimo Freccia as con- 
ductor for its 1950-51 season. The 
membership will be increased to 
eighty-five players and it will oper- 
ate on a budget of $200,000... 
George Szell and Leonard Bernstein 
have been announced as guest con- 
ductors of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony for’ the 1950-51 
season... Bruno Walter was guest 
conductor with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on March 9th and Ilth... 
Joseph Wagner has resigned his post 
as conductor of the Duluth Symphony Orchestra because commitments 
in Europe during the summer and fall season will prevent his return in 
time to open the season in Duluth next year . . . On April 3rd and 4th 
the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra will present the Handel Organ 
Concerto No, 9, the soloist Ernest White, of London, Ontario. The 
orchestra’s conductor is Samuel Antek ... Rafael Kubelik, son of the 
world-renowned violinist, Jan Kubelik, has been engaged as conductor 
and musical director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, third oldest organization of its kind in the United 
States, was founded by Theodore Thomas in 1891. Frederick Stock be- 
came its conductor on Thomas’s death in 1905 and held the position 
until his own death in 1942. Then Desiré Defauw was the orchestra’s con- 
ductor for four seasons, succeeded by Artur Rodzinski in the 1947-48 season. 


Guest conductors have occupied the podium during the current 
season. Mr. Kubelik, born in Bychory, Czechoslovakia, in 1914, has 
conducted the Czech Philharmonic, the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, 
and various other major orchestras of Europe. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s assistant conductor will be George Schick, also of Czecho- 
slovakian birth, but a citizen of the United States since 1942 . . . Victor 
De Sabata is conducting the New York Philharmonic Symphony through 
March 26th . .. Alfred Wallenstein has signed a contract with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for five more years. 





RAFAEL KUBELIK 


CURTAIN CALLS 


In its performance of “Rigoletto” in Boston February 12th the New 
England Opera Theatre restored the locale to the Court of France and 
included a seven-minute tenor aria that has rarely been used in seventy 
years . . . San Antonio enjoyed two week-ends of grand opera in Febru- 
ary, the director, Max Reiter . . . “The Veil” by Bernard Rogers with 
a libretto by Robert Lawrence and “The Jumping Frog” by Lukas Foss 
will be introduced by the opera workshop of the University of Indiana 
on May 19th. Ernest Hoffmann will conduct both . . . The New York 
City Opera Company will open its thirteenth season on March 24th. The 
scheduled five-and-a-half-week season will include one new production, 
Puccini's “Turandot.” Laszlo Halasz is the company’s artistic and music 
director . .. A Gala Testimonial February 28th honored Edward Johnson, 
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retiring general manager of the Metropolitan Opera . .. The La Scala 
Association of Hollywood will give its first performance—‘“Rigoletto” was 
the opera chosen—on March 17th in Los Angeles . . . Alfredo Salmaggi 
continues his Saturday night series of grand operas at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music . . . The tenor Ferruccio Tagliavini and his wife, the 
soprano Pia Tassinari, headed the cast of “L’Amico Fritz” when it was 
presented on February 24th by the Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera 
Company. 


PREMIERES 


Arnold Schoenberg’s “A Survivor of Warsaw” will receive its New 
York premiere when it is presented in that city April 13th and 14th by 
the New York PhilharmonicSymphony under the baton of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. The text, written by the composer, is mostly in English, 
save for a few commands barked in German by a sergeant and a prayer 
in Hebrew ... Bernard Wagenaar conducted the Boston Symphony 
in the first performance of his Fourth Symphony on February 18th in 
New York . .. Laurence Powell’s Second Symphony, based on tunes 
collected in Arkansas, was given its first performance by the Arkansas 
State Symphony Orchestra under Josef Blatt recently . . . George Szell 
led the Cleveland Orchestra on February 23rd in the first Cleveland 
performance of a new overture entitled “Music Hall” by the American 
composer, Frederick Jacobi . . . The Dallas Symphony Orchestra on Jan- 
uary 30th presented the first concert performance anywhere of Engel’s 
“The Creation” . . . The Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, Victor Ales- 
sandro conductor, presented two radio premieres during their broadcast 
over Mutual on February 15th: “Hungarian Peasant Songs” by Bela 
Bartok and “Toccata” by Walter Piston . . .“Last month George Schick 
conducted the Montreal Little Symphony in George Kurt Roger’s Con- 
certo Grosso for Trumpet, Tympani and String Orchestra . . . Also last 
month the Erie (Pennsylvania) Philharmonic premiered Siegmeister’s 
suite, “From My Window” . . . William Schuman’s new Violin Concerto 
was given first performance by the Boston Symphony, Charles Munch 


. conducting . . . The Austin Symphony Orchestra accorded first perform- 


ance to Harold Morris’ Dramatic Overture at its February 5th concert 
. . « Frederic Balazs’ “Pageant Music” was heard for the first time in 
suite form by the Wichita Falls Symphony Orchestra last month. Mr. 
Balazs, who is the orchestra’s conductor, acted not only in that capacity 
but also as soloist in the Beethoven Violin Concerto . . . The Town of 
Babylon (New York) Symphony on March 9th included the first per- 
formance of Emile Spelios’ “Reverie” and “Berceuse”.. . A new compo- 
sition for symphony orchestra, “Nocturne” by Henry Barraud, written 
especially for Lehigh University, was heard for the first time anywhere 
when the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra played it in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 10th. 


SPECIAL CONCERTS 


The “Book Night” concert of the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 
last month honored the authors of that city . . . Vancouver’s Symphony 
Orchestra is averaging one “Pop” concert each week this season . . . The 
Mahler Medal was awarded Max Reiter, conductor of the San Antonio 
Symphony, at the concert of that orchestra on February 4th. Present in 
the audience were sixty out-of-state representatives of the A. F. of M., 
there to attend the Southern Conference of the Federation . . . The choir 
of the North Texas State College collaborated with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra in a concert conducted by Walter Hendl February 25th. Frank 
McKinley directed the choir . . . On March 16th the Joliet (Illinois) 
Symphony Orchestra will cooperate with the Will County Rural Youth 
Choir in a special program . . . The Waukesha Symphony Orchestra 
(Milwaukee) presented a program of twentieth century music February 
8th .. . The Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra played two concerts for 
children early in February, these sponsored by a local department store 
. . - Verdi’s Requiem will be presented by the Chattanooga Symphony 
Orchestra at its concert of March 14th. The orchestra’s conductor is 
Joseph Hawthorne. 
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East. RCA’s house maestro, Ralph Flanagan, 
preems his crew at Gotham’s Capitol Theatre 
within the next six months, at a sum near 
$7,500 weekly. Unit opened March 23rd at 
Meadowbrook, Cedar Grove, New Jersey, for 
five weeks, to be followed by a string of college 
dates . . . Pianist Sonny Thompson pacted by 
King Records; likewise Tiny Bradshaw ork .. . 
Some indication of what music pays off con- 
sistently: during one week Guy Lombardo 
drew 2,525 covers to New York City’s Roose- 
velt; Emil Coleman snagged 2,650; 88er Frankie 
Carle snagged 1,650, with Johnny Long’s 1,350 
in fourth place . .. Bob Crosby, signed by Coral 
Records, to revive his two-beat Bobcats for vocal 
backgrounds . . . New label, Relax, issued four 
sides by pianist Dick Hyman. Irv Kratka heads 
the diskery, out of NYC... Tinkler Billy 
Taylor to wax for Decca; a one-year contract 
... NBC Thesaurus ETs picked clarinetist 
Jimmy Lytell’s hand-picked group of Dixieland 
sidemen for a dozen fifteen-minute programs. 

Mercury’s Mitchell Miller was to replace 
Manie Sacks at Columbia . . . Another baton- 
waving entrant from Philly. He’s Dick Levy, 
jazz pianist, whose dad owns Columbia Records 
... Boyd Raeburn, busy lately penning stocks, 
reorganized his crew for a nine-week theatre 
tour, booked by both GAC and Gale, to in- 
clude NYC’s Pary ... Raymond Scott now 
doing business at Master Records—composing, 
arranging, merchandising—selling discs at $2 
per, by mail only . . . Drummer Buddy Rich 
re-joined TD ... Xavier Cugat off for a foreign 
tour in April .. . Vaughn Monroe stumping the 
nation through June 1, mostly one-nighters, 
hoping for an over-all $800,000 gross. 


Benny Goodman leaves for Europe in April, 
with band; a concert trek through June... . 
“Savoy Barrelhouse Caravan,” current concert 
package comprising the label’s talent, includes 
Johnny Otis ork . . . Quaker City’s Latin Casino 
using instrumental-vocal recording names to 
head its shows . . . Philadelphia’s Faun Club 
now a ballroom; op is Iz Bushkoff, who'll use 





With the Dance Bands 


semi-names . . . Pianist Buddy Greco will work 
as a single ... Eddy Duchin at NYC’s Waldorf 
until May 10. . . Sam Donahue, Bobby Byrne 
and Roy Kral joined Hartnett Music School 
faculty . . . GAC inked both Chauncey Grey 
and Hal Graham orks . . ; Count Basie returned 





LES BROWN 


to Willard Alexander’s fold. The 88er may 
revert to his orchestral style of the early 30s 
. . - Palda disk firm added a new label, Essex. 

Violinist Joe Ricardel holds indefinitely at 
The Flagship, Union, New Jersey . . . Larry 
Festa ork celebrated its eleventh anniversary at 
Casa Mana, Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey, 
March 5 .. . Tenorman Buddy Savitt (ex-Her- 
man) heads his own combo at Philly’s New 
Zanzibar . . . Ex-Ventura trombonist Benny 


Green also leads his own unit . : . Charlie Ven- 
tura rehearsing a big band . . . Ralph Flanagan 
and men upped from Bluebird to Victor. 





New York. Pianist Don Abney renewed at the 
Sherry-Netherland for the season . . . 52nd 
Street bistro, the Hickory House, dropped live 
music . . . Ivory pounder Ronnie Selby singling . 
at La Commedia . . . Birdland, after a siege of 
Dixie, playing bop bands again. 


South. Columbia Records signed New Orleans 
maestro Phil Zito ... Bobby Blue may organize 
an all-girl crew in Texas this spring, to be called 
the Texas Darlings, with Dallas backing .. . 
Les Brown plays April 12, in San Antonio. 
He'll do a summer string of one-nighters .°. . 
Don Ragon ork holds at Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth, through early April . . . Houston’s Rice 
Hotel using names. Billy MacDonald opened 
Feb. 28 indefinitely. Henry King stays at that 
city’s Shamrock Hotel for four or five more 
months . . . Mad bassist Chubby Jackson an- 
nounces he’s a Houston citizen, booked indef- 
nitely at the Town Lounge. 


Midwest. George Towne band at Columbus’s 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel until April 3. Towne 
now etches for London ... Ken Kennedy outfit 
at Manhattan Club, Lansing, Michigan .. . 
O’Brien and Evans duo at Evergreens Club, 
Havana, Illinois . . . Arranger Freddy Miller - 
left Signature for the King waxery . . . Tenor- 
man Gene Ammons slicing for the Aristocrat 

label . . . Detroit’s Paradise Theatre unshuttered 

to use name orks on stage . . . Whitey Scarbo 
combo into Johnny Brown’s Club, East Liberty, 

Pennsylvania. In Pittsburgh Nick Covato’s 

band entered the Corral, Northside, indefinitely. 

Kaycee’s Muehlebach Hotel began a new policy 

this month, using two small bands rather than 

one big crew; a rhumba unit alternates with 

pop combo—Pancho’s sextet and Gardner Bene- 

dict’s septet . . . Cadillac Records bowed in the 

Motor City . . . New Marcane Ballroom, Cleve- 

land, using names weekends and house maestro 

George Duffy . . . Orpheum Theatre, Kansas 

City, dropped flesh through Easter . . . Arthur 

Michaud to handle Frank Yankovic for five 

years, 

















Chicago. Johnny Lane’s Dixielanders at the 
1111 Lounge . . . Rialto Theatre pit band led 
by Jack Vinocur . . . George Olsen held over at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel until April . . . 
Louis Armstrong into the Northside’s Silhouette 
April 7 for 17 days; Dizzy Gillespie due April 
28 for 10 days ... At the Trianon Ballroom: 
Jimmy Featherstone through April 11, and Jan 
Garber to follow for six weeks. Aragon terpery 
set Johnny Long and Frankie Carle for summer 
dates. 





West. Pianist Andre Previn writing a ballet 
for MGM’s “Three Little Words” . . . Altoist 
Benny Carter shot a Universal short with Nat 
Cole’s quartet . . . Pianist Dave Brubeck pack- 
ing S. F.’s Burma Lounge . . . Lu Watters’s jazz 
band broadcasting weekends over the Bay City’s 
KLX from Hambone Kelly’s . . . Russ Morgan 
announced he’s through with the road . . . Capi- 
tol diskery added pianist Art Tatum to its stable 
. « + Bob Smictan’s new two-beat ensemble at 
Glendale’s Tom-Tom Club... Blue Barron 
renewed by MGM discs for two years . . . Mer- 
cury platters inked Lu Watters for two years 
. »« Arthur Zepp dance band interests bought by 
Russ Andre, Spokane. 


Joe Liggins’s Honeydrippers now to cut for 
Specialty . . . Les Brown in Easter week at The 
Rendezvous, Balboa, California . . . Tenorist 
Vido Musso hied to Honolulu for a stint at the 
Brown Derby there, closing in mid-May. . . 
Louis Armstrong plays a fast two weeks at S. F.’s 
New Orleans Club, beginning March 30. Louis 
remains in the West until spring . . . Henry 
Miller now heads GAC’s coast office . . . Dimitri 


Kramer Productions . . 





Tiomkin heads the music dept. at Stanley 
- Embassy trio holds an- 


other two months at Ben Gage’s Trails, West- 
chester, California . . . Last Frontier, Las Vegas, 


oe 





BLUE BARRON 


has already booked Phil Spitalny’s all-girl ork 
for a month next Christmas . . . Harry James 
shooting his final flick for 20th-Fox, “I'll Get 
By.” 


ex | 
; 


Los Angeles. Phil Spitalny into the Ambassq. 


dor’s Coconut Grove April 4... It was errone. 2 


ously reported that Tommy Todd joined Ernie 
Royal’s unit . . . Freddy Martin did best biz in ~ 


three years at the Palladium, featured over 
KTTV while there 


. . + Pianist Hoagy Car.” 
michael debuted as a single at Mocambo . , 


Orpheum Theatre features Phil Spitalny the - 


week of May 4... Paul Neighbor’s ork at the” 
Biltmore Hotel through May 4... Spike Jones E 


playing L. A. Home Show June 10-18 . , 
Palladium holds Claude Thornhill until carly 
April; Gene Krupa, Les Brown, and Russ 
Morgan follow for six-week stints. 


Radio and Television. Vaughn Monroe topped 
the ork list in deejay Martin Block’s 1950 popu- 
larity poll . . . Robert Armbruster new music 
director for NBC’s Western division . . . T- | 
Fio Rito will provide music for “Look, I’m 
Dancing,” sold by Larry Finley to NBC-TV 
. . » Ford renewed Kay Kyser’s video “College 
of Musical Knowledge” for twenty-six weeks 
on NBC-TV. 


Miscellaneous Dates. Tenorman Coleman Hawk- 
ins touring the Continent . . . Pat Dennis, Glen- 
denning’s Club, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
until June 1 . . . Danny Ferguson, Broadwater 
Beach Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., until April 19; plays 
the Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, 
April 24-June 17 . . . Jack Kerns, Stockmen’s 
Hotel, Elko, Nevada, through May 12... 
Freddy Martin, St. Francis Hotel, S. F., out 
April 11. 
—Ted Hallock. 
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DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS “WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 











fWwok, TRUMPET TRAILS 


IN THE SOUTHWEST 


“My new Buescher ‘400’ Lightweight 
Trumpet is easy to work with and is 
the best trumpet I have ever played.” 
So says Art Davis, an ace of the 
trumpeters in the Dallas—Ft. Worth 
area. He’s in great demand 
as an arranger, too, a gift 
developed while playing 
with brother Johnny “Scat” 
Davis’ band. Just like Art, 
you can play the best. It’s a 
Buescher . . . see it at your 
dealer's now, 
















BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELK MART, INDIANA 


White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Dealer or Write 


VE LORS 


BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORE 


DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 




















SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of “Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 





SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| i KREISLER 
N A recent interview, Fritz Kreisler said: “Wealth and lack of worry 
topped are bad for an artist. I am sorry when I hear of a young artist suddenly 
) popu- becoming rich.” What a sermon lies here! And, at the age of seventy- 
music five, this beloved character should know the score on such matters. 
ye 
k. te I never shall forget listening to Kreisler practicing one time between 
3C-TV 2 morning rehearsal and an afternoon’s performance. This was, I think, 
College at Springfield, Illinois, during one of my trips with the Boston Festival 
weal Orchestra, under the direction of the famous Emil Mollenhauer. With 
Will Dodge, Billy Howard and several others (all violinists except myself) 
[ stood for some two hours outside Kreisler’s dressing room listening to 
Hawk. him practice just one figure over and over. Here is material for another 
_Glen- sermon and this one I dedicate to a certain gentleman of percussion who 
lvania, recently said to me: “I don’t practice at all now—I don’t need to.” 
1water 
; plays G—D—A—E 
~~ By the way, why should I hide my own violinistic light under the 
, proverbial bushel? I, too, was at one time a violinist. But not for long. 
‘a This was at the tender age of nine. My father was my teacher. Most 
: of those who knew father remember him as a drummer and xylophonist 
—and a bandmaster—but few know that his first instrument was the 
ack. Dyan Spal 
violin which he played and taught professionally. It naturally occurred 
aol to him that he should make a violinist out of me. He bought a small- 
Ss sized violin and tried to get me to play it, but no soap! I neither could 
range. keep my mind upon the instrument nor curl my fingers around its strings. 
’ (There must have been cheap strings on that fiddle; they kept getting 
eg out of tune.) 

I remember, a few years ago, mentioning a few of my father’s musical 
igen | activities to a group of musicians while we were chatting during a back- 
re stage wait at Boston’s Colonial Theatre. The fact of his being a violinist 
a came up and one of the violinists seemed disturbed when I added that 
oe father preferred the drum to the violin. “How could it be possible,” he 
— inquired in a shocked voice, “for a man to forsake the violin for drums?” 
RL “Well,” I wisecracked, “I suppose he felt he was entering upon a higher 

plane of musicianship.” 
VAY This was funny—everybody roared, including the old wisecracker 
himself. But later, when my inquirer (who, by the way, was a contractor) 
ae picked up some extra nice business, he entered upon a higher plane of 
ell musicianship of his own by hiring someone else as his drummer. 
‘ MORAL: If you're looking for business, be polite to violin players. 
a 


TEACHING TIES 


Former Bostonian Joe Leavitt writes to inform me that he is no longer 
connected with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. He now is snare 
drummer and mallet man with the National Symphony of Washington, 
D.C. This connection, together with a full class of pupils, should keep 
him busy. 

Joe further writes: “With so many young drummers starting out by 
playing with dance or school bands first and deciding to study with a 
teacher later, it is obvious that the modern instructor often is obliged to 
alter his teaching methods. I remember you telling me so many times in 
the past that a teacher cannot use one cut-and-dried course for each and 
every pupil any more than a tailor can fit every customer who enters his 
shop with a coat of the same size and style. 

“ .. 1 find that many elementary pupils experience difficulty in 
reading syncopations involving tied notes. These are very common in 

drum parts of dance arrangements and are frequently met in other 
types of music. A simple way of teaching the reading and execution 
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of such syncopations is to first present their basic patterns, e.g., Exercise 1, 
below: 


Exercise | 
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“Thereafter ties may be penciled in at the option of the teacher: 


Exercise 2 


ed S01) J STTU J | PLS | STTLTT) | 


“The pupil finds it easier to read syncopations by this method for 
thus he sees how they are built up from their basic patterns and too, 
that the mathematical breakdown of the note values is the same, whether 
or not ties are employed. There being nothing new under the sun, 
many teachers probably use this same idea, but it has worked out well 
for me; so you might pass it on to your readers for what it is worth.” 

Thanks, Joe, I consider the idea a sound one and am passing it on. 
I might add, for the benefit of anyone unfamiliar with drum technique, 
that even after a student understands tied note syncopations he still can- 
not express them as written, for, unless rolling is indicated (and here 
it is not), drum technique is to strike the first note of a tied group and 
rest through the duration of the note or notes following. Hence, we 
finally and actually play the notation of Exercise 2 as shown in the 
following: 


Exercise 3 
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MAKING THE BIG TIME 


Here is a composite answer to some twenty, maybe thirty, letters 
received from time to time from kids who write something like this: “I 
am a ‘natural’ drummer and play wholly from inspiration. I never took 
lessons so I can’t read music or play rudiments. However, I don’t really 
think I need to. The kids in my band think I am ‘the end’. I can play 
anything on my drum set that I see or hear the big time drummers do 
over television or in the records. I am anxious to get a big time job. 
Can you advise me what to do?” 

I certainly can. And although my answer may make you unhappy, 
it is a sincere one, intended for your guidance and the clearing up (I hope) 
of an amazingly distorted conception of modern professional drumming 
held by many teen-agers. 

In the first place, kid, you are not “the end.” In the musical sense 
of the word you are not even good. You couldn’t be unless you are that 
one-in-a-thousand exception we often hear about but rarely see. If you 
turned out to be that fortunate one, I would be the first to ask you to 
give me some lessons on how it is done, for to date I have been unable 
to find any way of skyrocketing an untrained kid up into the big time 
with nothing more than some “natural” aptitude. 

You think you are good, kid. And so do your friends. And so does 
the papa and the mama, which is quite natural. You are probably the 
best drummer in your neighborhood. But this is not enough. Pro- 
fessional drumming is not as easy as it looks. You have no idea of the 
long, hard, gruelling work, study and application—not forgetting the 
actual playing experience with small bands—a drummer must undergo 
before he-is ready to join a top flight band and be a credit to it. 


The big timer has had to learn to read music, for it would take too 
long to learn the raft of numbers he has to play note by note. (How 
far could you have gone in school if you hadn’t been taught to read the 
printed page?) The big timer has had to learn his rudiments. They 
are the scales and exercises of the drum. *He has learned to acquire their 
mastery by daily practice: first as they appear in textbooks; thereafter in 
whatever altered form that adapts itself to the style of music played. He 
has learned something about the theory of music itself and of the thousand- 
and-one things that someone who knows* must tell him before he is 
prepared to sight-read and (if I may coin an expression) spot-execute 
music of the past and present according to accepted musical standards. 

Then, and-only then, is your drummer of big-time calibre prepared 
to play intelligently from “inspiration.” He may have had the inspi- 
ration from the beginning but inspiration is incapable of interpretation 
until the inspired one is able to transmit it down onto a drumhead with 
a pair of sticks. This requires foundation which comes only through 
study and practice. 

(Please turn to page twenty-five) 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


M. Nelson, P. Wightman, A. Cook 
PORTLAND (OREGON) SYMPHONY 


E. Smith, J. Bell, C. Williams 
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R. Weatherly, F. Miller, J. Cario 
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The Trumpet in Our/C 


NE THING about the trum- 
pet. If through the ages it 
has changed in shape dozens 

of times—long, curved, doubled on 
itself, crooks added, valves added 
—and if its uses have been legion, 
it is able and has always been able 
to play /oud. It can be heard all 
over the place. In Old Testament 
days—it was a long straight tube 
then with a conical bell—it called 
warriors to battle, and today, as a 
bugle, it still shows its power by 
getting G.I.’s out of bed on freez- 
ing mornings. Four centuries be- 
fore the Christian era athletes at 
the Olympic games entered trum- 
pet contests to test their lung power. Queen Elizabeth had 
twelve trumpets play a half-hour before dinner to summon 
courtiers from her vast palace grounds. When stage-coaches 
brought the mail to outlying regions, post horns sounded out 
notice of their approach so that the villagers could foregather. 

The trumpet hasn’t just loudness. It has directed loudness. 
In the old days when it was still that long tube, the player 
turned the bell toward the point of desired contact and, 
whether that point was inches or miles away, the sound 
reached. Old prints show heralds, banners suspended from 
their extended trumpets, announcing to assembled multitudes 
the approach of royalty. Bas-reliefs and tapestries present 
angels, their cheeks distended like apples, pointing their trum- 
pets down toward the unregenerative earth in a fervor of 
proselytizing. And, to come down to the present, notice the 
race-track trumpeters sounding their “Boots and Saddles.” 
(See the article on page 14 for more concerning that custom.) 

The long trumpet was for centuries the only type. Then 
some thoughtful soul, probably noticing what a wind-lashing 
the thing was taking and how the earth’s gravitation was 
pulling it down, conceived the idea of winding it round and 
round on itself. The instrument so evolved we know today 
as the bugle. Playing this was just as simple as playing the 
long trumpet. You just blew the “natural” tone into it and 
then changed the tension of the lips to get that tone’s overtones. 

It was this matter of the lack of a straight scale that set in- 
ventive minds to working again. Such a fine-sounding instru- 
ment ought to be able to play anything. So in the seventeenth 

, 





Samuel G. Krauss 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


J. MacKay, J. Greco, J. Bass 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 





studies and general trumpet liter- 


N.B.cC. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


and eighteenth centuries we find a tromba da tirgsi, a trumpet 
with a slide like a trombone, able to negotiate even chromatic 
notes. Then someone around the seventeenth century added 
crooks, U-shaped contrivances fitted into the pipe of the trumpet 
which pulled out long or pushed in short, thus lowering or 
raising the tone. But you had to stop playing to change them, 
and besides, they simply altered the “natural” tone and its 
series of overtones. You still couldn’t play a straight scale 
right up from bottom to top. 

Then around the turn of the nineteenth century came the 
valve trumpet in which lengths of pipe could be opened by 
pressing buttons, a procedure which provided semitones enough 
to form a full scale. 

The routine is as follows: press the first button (counting 
from the player) and you lower the pitch by two semitones; 
press the second button and it goes down one semitone; the 
third, three semitones. By pressing two buttons in various 
combinations as well as the three together the initial tone is 
lowered by four, five or six semitones. Thus are achieved all 
the notes in the scale. Change in breath pressure and lipping 
produce the higher octaves. 


Samuel G. Krauss, first trumpet of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra, uses ‘as occasion requires five trumpets: a “B-flat,” a “C,” 
a “D,” an “E-flat,” and an “F.” Each instrument is named 
for its natural tone. The B-flat instrument—the standard om 
in most orchestras—can be altered to play like an “A” instr 
ment by extending the tuning slide, a little crook at one of 
the U-turns of the instrument. Professionals, however, do not 
use this in ordinary playing, since it throws the instrument 
slightly out of intonational balance. 
Instead, when necessary, they 
transpose. Of course sometimes 
in very low notes (that is, below 
the F-sharp shown as rock-bottom 
in the example on the next page) 
they have no choice but to use the 
tuning slide. The B-flat trumpet 
is written a whole tone higher 
than it sounds, that is, when the 
C scale is notated in trumpet 




































ature, it sounds the B-flat scale. 
So in a sense the trumpet player 
never sounds exactly what he reads. 
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The B-flat trumpet’s range (this cut is included in “The 
Orchestrator’s Handbook” by Maurice Gardner) is: 
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ight scale The trumpet player switches around from one instrument 
to another as need requires. Mr. Krauss told me he was play- 

came the fm ing his “C” trumpet for that evening’s program because “it 

pened by fits better with the compositions we are playing tonight.” 

es enough The “C,” it seems, is used quite as much as the B-flat in sym- 
phony orchestras. It has a more brilliant sound and can get 

(counting around in the higher ranges more easily. 

emitones: Each of these types of trumpet is a complete and competent 

tone; the istrument, with a dependable range and a quick, smooth way 

n vedi of responding to the taka taka ta and the ta ta ka ta of the 

1! tone js Pert player. ar 

nieve Playing the trumpet is difficult enough by all counts. But 

d lipping there’s the reading, too. Just because it took the trumpet so 
long to grow up, we have sheaves and sheaves of music—whole 
libraries of it—written not for the present-day trumpet but for 

a Orches- that bugle affair of Bach’s and Handel’s and Mozart’s time. 

, a “Ci Those composers assumed any one trumpet could play in only 

is named ## one key. So they wrote a composition throughout in only one 
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key, no matter how far afield the rest of the orchestra modu- 
lated. They didn’t use any key signature. They just inserted 
a sharp or flat for each note to be raised or lowered. And 
many modern composers—Wagner, Strauss, Mahler—far from 
adjusting to the present-day trumpet’s versatility, have written 
as though each instrument were set 
in a single scale mold. Benjamin 
Britten’s “Peter Grimes” has the 
first and second trumpet in C and 
the third trumpet in D. Stravinsky 
in “The Rites of Spring” likewise 
uses different pitched trumpets. So, 
paradoxically, today with the trum- 
peter perfectly adjusted he must still 
be able to transpose: a fourth down; 
a full tone down; a half tone down; 
a half tone up; a full tone up; a minor 
third up; a major third up; a fourth 
up; an augmented fourth up; a fifth 








rson Charles T. Grubb ‘ . 
rmonic Louisville Orchestra up; a sixth up. To put it dourly, 
no, E.B Adeistein, R. Gotthoffer, L. Bromfield 
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he has to be able to transpose up 
or down in eleven different ways 
—like a whiz interpreter having 
to translate into eleven different 
languages at the drop of a baton. 

Symphony composers call for the 
trumpet when they want the audi- 
ence to feel the prickle up the 
spine, to hear the crack of doom, 
to sense onrushing armies. They 
use it for a curtain-raiser, a fan- 
fare, a prelude to a proclamation. 
They use it for the balcony an- 
nouncement and the paean of vic- 
tory. They use it to provide a 
sense of pageantry. Beethoven 
scored for it in his Leonore Over- 
ture III when he wanted to herald the appearance of the min- 
ister outside the castle: 
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Verdi employed it in the triumphal March from “Aida” as the 
climax to martial display: 








Composers, such as Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, use it also 
for sustained sonority, a firm background harmony, something 
mellow yet strong. So we hear it in the latter’s Wedding March: 














The trumpet can also get a pianissimo quite as beautiful as 
any instrument in the orchestra. Isidor Blank*, first trumpet 
of the Metropolitan Orchestra, who pointed this out to me, 
gave as an instance an excerpt for soft playing in the D trumpet 
part of Stravinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms,” in which the trum- 
pet plays up to a high D Concert in a whisper. 


* Both Mr. Blank and Mr. Krauss gave me valuable assistance in 
preparing the present article. 
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Or, if the composer wants to express majesty in miniature, grandiosity 
gone haywire, he uses the trumpet mute, a pear-shaped device inserted 
in the bell. Wagner did this in the last act of “Die Meistersinger” to 
imitate the tiny trumpets of the Guild of Tailors: 








Moussorgsky used it similarly in the Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
section of his “Pictures at an Exposition”: 
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Richard Strauss was one of the first to write chromatically for the 


instrument. His gift for utilizing an instrument’s full tonal palette comes . 


out especially in his operas, “Salome” and “Electra.” 
Mr. Blank pointed up the many special problems set for opera 
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“Our work is much more arduous than 
that of symphony players,” he said. “We just don’t 
do one or two programs a week. We give seven 
or eight operas, each with different conductors and 
different casts. We have to adjust our playing to 
the individual singers so that proper balance is main- 
tained. Besides, the trumpets are on stage as well 
as off, and we have to see there is a perfect merg- 
ing between them. ‘Aida,’ for instance, has eleven 
trumpets on stage and two trumpets in the orchestra 
proper. ‘Lohengrin’ has eight trumpets on one side 
of the house and four on the other, with three in 
the orchestra—fifteen in all. It’s some job to get 
all those synchronized! ‘Die Meistersinger’ has ten 
trumpets on stage.” Mr. Blank paused and looked 
rueful. “But I guess the main difference is, we 
have to keep the whole repertoire at our finger-tips 
all the season.” 


SOME LIKE IT “HOT” 


The trumpet and jazz may not have been made 
for each other, but they certainly hit is off from 
first acquaintanceship. Jazz’s blatancy, its piercing 
urgency, its versatility and its dramatic flair are the 
trumpet’s own. Jazzists sensed this. Louis Arm- 
strong—counted by many the greatest of jazz players 
—is a trumpeter, as are scores of others who have 
reached the top rung. Since good jazz players are 
all improvisers, they find the trumpet, with its over- 
tones stretching out in tantalizing vistas, and its 
scales going modern on the slightest provocation, 
the perfect set-up for personal adventuring. Besides, 
there are the alterations in tone made possible via 
mutes—the “wa-wa,” the “growl,” the “plunger” 
and whatever else ingenuity thinks up—and the 
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From an Edict Issued by Johann Georg, 
Elector of Saxony, March 7, 1661, in Behalf 
of the Society of Licensed Trumpet Players. 


We, by God's grace, the Duke of Saxony 
of the Holy Roman Empire prevalent in our 
land near and far, inasmuch as in spite of 
severe penal mandate issued heretofore not 
only tower warders and domestics, jugglers, 
Merry Andrews and lottery shop keepers but 
also country or rustic musicians have besides 
the above mentioned taken upon themselves 
to misuse the slide trumpets as though they 
were natural trumpets, any and everywhere 
as it pleases them, more especially at banquets, 
citizens’ and peasants’ weddings, fairs, chris- 
tenings and such like convivialities. Yea, 
even in the society of ill-reputed personages 
and all sorts of voluptuous drinking bouts 
and obnoxious carry-ings on, causing disturb- 
ances to honest people by processions, march- 
ings, dancings and alarms or inducing those 
present to... , besides becoming a nuisance 
by. loud trumpeting, which aforesaid have 
humbly petitioned that we protect the com- 
pany of trumpeters. 














half-lowered piston which produces muffled sounds. 
Then there are the cleaving of sound waves and 
the splitting of ear-drums in the above-the-staff 
notes, stuff for strong lungs and iron lips. 


Mr. Krauss offers a word of caution here. Young- 
sters, trying to emulate their jazz idols’ technical 
feats in the high registers, may force their lips 
prematurely and thus ruin’ their embouchures. 
be reserved for full maturity. 


Sometimes it’s not so much the lip that gets spoiled. 
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Stentorian playing should 


It’s the point 


of view. The youngsters get too eager for display, and are not willing 


to take the hard, sure way to technical mastery. 


Perhaps the true secret of the trumpet’s success in the jazz field, 
though, is its ability to sound like the human voice—hysterical, ecstatic 


or just plain blue. 
an amazing variety of timbre. 


A “hot” player can imitate these human tones with 
And since he produces vibrations in 


trumpet tone through an extension of vibrations in his own body, he 


finds his medium both flexible and _ responsive. 


As Armstrong put it 


in a recent interview with Howard Taubman, “Me and my horn, we 


know each other. We know what we can do. 


like me and my horn are the same thing.” 
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When I’m blowing, it’s 
—Hope Stoddard. 
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Race Track Trumpeters 


(Continued from page fourteen) 


played a chorus of ‘Star-Dust.’ The crowd of 36,000 spectators gave out 
with a thunderous applause. This year there were a lot of requests for 
it, and I repeated it. Not a rustle, not a murmur, in that great audience. 
And then you should have heard the clamor!” His eyes glowed. “They 
liked it!” 

I remembered that Karl E. Rissland, trumpeter at Belmont Park 
(Long Island) and Saratoga makes another gesture which is enthusias- 
tically received. He estimates he has sounded “The First Call” (“Boots 
and Saddles”) 10,584 times since 1941. And in all those times he has 
blown about a half-dozen sour notes (due to inclement weather, he says). 
On these rare occasions, Mr. Rissland doffs his cap and bows in apology 
to the patrons assembled. He gets a big hand. 


But now I returned to more mundane matters and asked Mr. Suss- 
man whether he found the surroundings at the race track congenial. “I 
like the boys,” he told me. “Of course the jockeys try to play tricks on 
me—hide my bugle, stuff papers in the long horn and such. I have to 
be on my toes to see that the bell isn’t stopped when I step out on the 
track. Once a jockey was swinging my horn around in an arc like a 
baseball bat and it just went on swinging when he stopped. We had to 
bend it back before I could go on the track. 

“Oh, yes, and there was some talk about having me bugle on horse- 
back—‘When you going to put Eddie on a hotse?’ It would look im- 
pressive, all right. But I heard of another bugler in Miami that fell off 
his horse when he started to play. That wouldn’t look so good, would it?” 


I asked him if he ever laid bets. 

“T don’t care about that part of it!” he was emphatic. “I don’t even 
watch the races. Just go down to the locker rooms and work on my 
arranging—you know I teach harmony and arranging besides the trumpet. 
I've done a lot of arranging—in 1946 for Ray McKinley and Randy 
Brooks—and now I’m engaged in serious composition. And I read 
philosophy. You see, I’m working at New York University on my 
Masters in musicology.” 

I registered a quick picture of him bending over his philosophy 
books down in the locker room while horses’ hoofs pummelled over his 
head. I asked which philosopher appealed to him most. 


“Oh, Spinoza, of course,” he told me—and again I noticed the glow 


in his eyes. —Hope Stoddard. 
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Specialized routines in major and minor 
scales, arpeggios, intervals, 
triplets, grace-notes. 
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BOB PERRY, HOLLYWOOD DRUM SHOP, 
writes: ‘“‘Mallet Control going great with 


Matthew Woll, President of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Second Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
has furnished us some preliminary 
figures in anticipation of his report 
to the Union Life shareholders’ an- 
nual meeting scheduled for April 19 
in Baltimore. 

The amount of insurance in force 
now held by the Union Labor Life 
has leaped over the quarter of a bil- 
lion mark, This figure represents a 
net gain of 18 per cent. over the 
amount of insurance in force at the 
end of 1948. This gain must be 
compared to the 6 per cent. gain 
made by all United States life in- 
surance companies during the previ- 
ous year to realize the impact that 
labor’s own insurance organization 
is making in the labor and insur- 
ance world, 

This 18 per cent. increase in busi- 
ness volume is 3 per cent. greater 
than the rate of increase for the 


MARCH, 1950 


previous year. The company is not 
only far surpassing the rest of the 
life insurance field in its rate of 
progress but is also continuing to 
shatter its own records. 

During the year 1949 the Union 
Labor Life sold insurance in the 
amount of $38,000,000. Most of 
this was in the form of group insur- 
ance for thousands of union mem- 
bers who were sorely in need of 
financial peace of mind in case of 
death, accident, sickness or other 
emergency. This figure of $38,000,- 
000 of protection sold in one year 
may mean little to the policyholder 
today. But it must be considered 
in terms of what benefits it will 
bring in the future—benefits in the 
form of a life-saving check to a be- 
reaved wife, or weekly payments 
made to an injured or sick employee, 
or monthly income to a happily re- 
tired worker, or the taking care of 
hospital and doctor bills for the 
wage-earner of his family. 
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Let me send you my pamphlet describ- 

ing these lessons and telling you how 
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professionals here.” BRAD SPINNEY, STA- 
TION WOR, N. Y. C.: “Wonderful condi- 
tioners for anyone—beginner or expert.” 
JOSEPH LEAVITT, BALTIMORE SYMPHONY: 
“Priceless for teaching.” ART JOLIFF, 

C., MO.: “I plan to use your excellent 
book in my course of study.” WILLIAM 
eee CHICAGO: “Fills a long-felt 
need.” 
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THE VIOLIN 


Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 






WHAT IS A “COMMERCIAL FIDDLER” 


HE TERM “commercial fiddler” is often used in a derogatory 

sense, implying the opposite of a serious or concert violinist. One 

rarely hears of a commercial violinist or a concert fiddler. It is 
always the other way around. Yet, despite his shady reputation, the 
“commercial fiddler,” particularly the good “commercial fiddler,” is highly 
respected and very much in demand, most radio and recording con- 
ductors saying that they would rather have a good “commercial fiddler” 
as concert master than the best concert violinist in the world. 

Now if a “commercial fiddler” is something bad, why should con- 
ductors prefer him to the players who are not “fiddlers” but “violinists”? 
There is obviously some confusion in terms and the term “commercial 
fiddler” requires better definition. , 

One cannot look up “commercial fiddler” in the dictionary, because 
it is not there as yet. The only research that one can do in this 
field is to go among musicians in the profession and ask them, “What, 
in your opinion, is a ‘commercial fiddler’?” Having done this I find 
that definitions vary according to the definers’ proximity to what he 
considers the “commercial” category. What I learned in these interviews 
was that practically all musicians agreed that a good commercial player 
was above all things versatile; capable of playing a violin concerto as 
well as jazz, gypsy and hill-billy styles and leading a violin section as 
concert master. 

(The literal definition of a commercial violinist as one who plays 
for money is not helpful to this discussion,-inasmuch as it includes 
players who make money and are not called “commercial fiddlers”.) 


“HIGH” AND “LOW” TYPES OF MUSIC 


The implications of the stylistic versatility of the commercial fiddler 
should lend him prestige from the purely musical point of view. Violin 
teaching today consists almost entirely of preparation to play classical 
music. No teacher professes that he is deliberately training his pupil 
to be a “commercial fiddler”; on the contrary every effort is bent to 
teach the student to play the best music in the highest type of accepted 
concert style. 

While this viewpoint is useful in securing a strong basic technique 
for the student, it sometimes succeeds in closing his eyes to the impor- 
tance of the “lower” types of music as an aid in developing general 
musicianship. The commercial style is thus not learned from a teacher 
but acquired in a haphazard manner when the player is forced for eco- 
nomic reasons to play in cafes, dance halls and theatres. When a vio 
linist develops into a good versatile performer, capable of playing in the 
“lower” styles of the gypsy and popular performer, he does it on his own, 
because there is no “school” of commercial playing. It obviously takes 
not only legitimate training but also real individuality and innate mu- 
sicianship to invent the personal “commercial” style without teachers. 

Kreisler, Feuermann and Milstein are only a few among the leading 
artists who received some of their training playing in cafes; its influence 
was all for the good. There is no clearly defined borderline between 
the “higher” and “lower” musics. When Kreisler began to apply the 
“vulgar” tricks of Viennese and Gypsy music in the classic field, he was 
at first criticised but later copied. Leopold Auer opposed sliding to a 
high note with the upper finger as cheap, yet his students made it the 
insignia of the Auer pupil. Thus the jazz, gypsy and commercial style 
of one era becomes the legitimate style of the following one. * 

The playing of the average concert violinist today is certainly “ille- 
gitimate” when compared to the style of Joachim of seventy-five years 
ago, at least from the point of .view of Schmaltz.{a good word for 
describing a style replete with glissandi and vibrato). Schmaltz, how- 
ever, can be played in good taste as well as bad, and its limits in 
commercial playing are similar to those in concert playing. It would 
be in just as bad taste to play “Kiss Me Again” without Schmaltz as 
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to play a Haydn quartet with too much. The commercial violinist’s 
versatility also includes various kinds of tones suitable to different char- 
acteristic music: jazz, hill-billy, gypsy, Schmaltz, legitimate and so on. 

Another characteristic of the commercial player is his ability to alter 
rhythm very slightly in phrasing popular tunes. By the simple displace- 
ment of a fraction of a beat and a simple embellishment (Bing Crosby 
is the master of this style),a song is enlivened and, made more interesting 
than it would be if the performer merely read the notes as they were 


written. 


BREAKING DOWN THE WALL BETWEEN 
“JAZZ” AND “CLASSICAL” 


The borderline between “jazz” and “classical” is constantly being 
crossed by some excellent musicians (Benny Goodman, Stravinsky’s 
“Ebony Concerto” for Woody Herman). The so-called commercial 
style partakes of elements in both fields and in addition has a sepa- 
rate style of its own. A good example of a violinist who is neither a 
specialist in jazz nor classical, yet is at home in both and practically 
any other style, is Lou Raderman, for many years concert master at 
Victor Recordings and later at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. He has 
achieved a great reputation as a “commercial” player not only because 
of his versatility but because of his strong penetrating tone, which re- 
cords well. The “commercial” value of his tone is also due to the fact 
that it is easily heard by the other players in the violin section, and 
they are thus enabled to follow his style and bowing without the need 
for prolonged rehearsal and the resultant expense. Here is obviously 
an economic reason for the word “commercial” in the violin field. 
The commercial value of a violin section which in addition to learning 
fast is also versatile is similar to the increased commercial value of a 
clarinetist who also plays several other wind instruments. In addition 
to all the above, the commercial player can, when necessary, improvise 
a cadenza or obbligato to a vocal or instrumental solo. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, it- is evident why so 
many orchestra leaders prefer the “commercial fiddler” to any other kind. 
This attitude is not a new one in the field of musical performance. As 
long ago as 1752, Joachim Quantz, the flute teacher of Frederick the 
Great and friend of J. S. Bach, wrote that he preferred to have in his 
erchestra violinists who were not only trained for solo playing but who 
also had experience playing in theatres and dances (!) It was his opinion 
that in playing the characteristic popular dances of the different nations, 
a player developed his musicianship. Quantz is here obviously expressing 
his preference for a “commercial fiddler”! 

Actually, the all-round musician who can play any type of music 
in any style is fundamentally more musical than the one who considers 
himself “above” certain types. By shutting himself off from a field of 
living music he hampers himself, putting limitations even upon his 
so-called “classical” style. The time is past to bewail the “vulgarization” 
of music; it is far better to learn to understand the “lower” styles and 
realize that every style can be played in good taste, can be the means of 
broadening the violinist’s scope. 


*TIt is a characteristic of the history of the arts that the illegitimate 
practice of one generation becomes conventional after a few years. 


Cechuique of Percussion 


(Continued from page nineteen) 





Even Krupa, whose inspirational drumming has raised him to the 
heights, gives foundation its due. He says it in these words: * “In order 
to be a good improviser (inspiration to you, kid) a drummer must be a 
thorough technician and know completely the resources of his instrument 
and the rest of his band. In other words, to be a great improviser means 
that a drummer must be a studied and thorough musician.” 

That’s the story, and here is the advice: Go to the best teacher you 
can find and take lessons. Start from the beginning if you have to and 
if you really have talent your instructor may be able to salvage much of 
your “natural” ability and improve upon it. Drumming, with the music 
it accompanies, is constantly changing and modern drumming calls for 
a modern approach in teaching methods. The modern teacher knows 
how to-pet the most out-of a so-called “natural” pupil in the shortest time. 
But, modern or otherwise, you will have to go to some teacher and go 
through a certain amount of the traditional foundation that underlies 
all drumming before you may hope to make the big time. 





* Complete Life Story—Gene Krupa. 
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THE HRUBY FAMILY 


The membership of the Hruby family in Local 4, Cleveland, totals 
462 years—a record by any count. The following table shows how these 
a y any 8g 
years are divided among the various members: 





Years of 
Membership 

Frank, Sr. lame to Ammericn 2606 ois .ccscssccsecconessscscceces: 22 
John, Sr. es ae e SO Re ee peer 30 
Charles, Sr. eee. SECIS Se a ae 23 
Frank, Jr. ) Ciirem of Premic, Sei. onciocccc.ccccescenss 50 
Alois ) z oS md 48 
John ) : ~ 46 
Fred ) ; : ; - 42 
Charles ) ; ne acs ' 40 
William ) ‘ th 1 36 
Mayme (Kolda) ) . sso pines “4 38 
Celia (Mazanec) ) : Ri ecg. st 10 
Lawrence ) Sons of John, Sr. 30 
George ) SEA pe Sent 36 
Frank III ) 3 
Joseph ) Son of Alois 8 
Total 462 


Incidentally all members of the family play at least two instruments 
and have been outstanding musicians in Cleveland for many years. 

Frank, Senior, organized the great Western Band in Cleveland 
in 1900, and for about twenty years played clarinet at the old Opera 
House. 

Alois and William Hruby (trumpets) have been members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra since its inception. Frank, Jr., John and the other 
trothers have operated the Hruby Conservatory of Music since 1916. 
In 1912, Frank, Sr., and his eight children made a concert tour in 
Europe. For many years they covered the Lyceum and Chautauqua 
circuits in this country. 

All members of the family, with the exception of five—Frank, Sr., 
Charles, Sr., John, Sr., Celia and Lawrence, who have passed away, are 
still. living and active in the music business. / 


Local Highlights 


Local 144, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
re-elected all their officers at the 
annual installation banquet on Jan- 
uary 14th in South Hadley Falls. 
Over 300 musicians and their guests 
attended. Andrew H. Methot was 
elected president for the sixth term; 
other officers installed were vice- 
president Joseph St. George; record- 
ing secretary, Raymond A. Schirch; 
financial secretary, William Weid; 
treasurer, Charles F. Uebel and ser- 
geant-at-arms, Albert Murray. Mem- 
bers of the financial board also re- 
elected are Aristide Lefebvre, Alfred 
Voight and Conrad Hebert. Serving 
on the board of directors for the 
first term are Cliff Carr, Walter 
Ruckdeschel, Paul Tanzer and 
Clarence Basset. 





Julius Katchen, the young pianist 
who is currently making a name 
for himself in Europe.(see February 
issue) has been a member of Local 
399, Asbury Park, New Jersey, ever 
since the launching of his musical 
career several years ago. 





Local 301, Pekin, Illinois, held 
its twelfth annual banquet in that 
town on January I1th. Past presi- 
dent Jim Clayberg at that time 


installed the following officers: John 
Russell, president; Phil Frederich, 





vice-president; Jim Schwartz, treas- 
urer; Al Schilling, secretary; Pete 
Simpson, Al Harold and Norlin 
Hardt, trustees; and Karl Zerwehk, 
chairman; Bob Barron and Walter 
Bastian, examining board. 





Sixty out-of-state representatives 
of the A. F. of M. were guests of 
the San Antonio Symphony Society 
at its concert of February 4th. These 
were visitors in that city to attend 
the Southern Conference of the 
Federation. 





On December 11, 1949, Local 103, 
Columbus, Ohio, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding 
with a ceremony attended by 450 
members and guests. The pro- 
gram included a banquet, show and 
dancing. Franc Ziegler, who signed 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians’ charter issued fifty years ago 
to that local, was a guest of honor. 
The local’s only surviving signer, 
he was awarded an engraved gold 
life membership certificate, the pres- 
entation made by Oscar Hild. 
Orchids were presented to Mrs. 
Franc Ziegler, to Mrs. Gus Bruder, 
widow of another signer of the 
charter, and to Mabel Brooks who 
has been a member for fifty years. 





Local Secretary R. Cecil Searles presents Life Membership Card to 
Eveline M. Foster, forty-two years a member of Local No. 191, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada, along with a letter of congratulation from 
President Petrillo. The ceremony took place at the Club Aragon of 
that city at the annual musicians’ party February 6th, 1950. 
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More Theatre Conductors 


RANZ ALLERS, who will conduct the 

national (“road”) company of South Pacific, 

is a veteran of the lyric theatre who has 
often doubled as a symphony conductor. He 
made seven Coast-to-Coast tours as musical 
director of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
In 1945-46 he conducted the theatre orchestra 
for The Day Before Spring; in the following 
years he handled the baton assign- 
ment for Brigadoon for two seasons 
in New York and one on the road. 
All these assignments came on top 
of a long and varied experience in 
the lyric theatre on the Continent, 
in his native Prague, as well as in 
Carlsbad, Vienna, Bayreuth, and 
other music centers. In conducting 
opera, operetta, and musical comedy, 
Allers often handles both the or- 
chestral and choral work, as he did 
for Brigadoon. 

Allers has also been much in de- 
mand for summer symphony con- 
certs, conducting repeatedly at Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, Robin Hood Dell, 
the Watergate in Washington, the 
Toronto “Proms,” and the Molson 
Stadium in Montreal. Allers organ- 
ized and conducted the Greenwich 
(Connecticut) Sinfonietta, which 
specialized in the performance of 
rarely heard works. Allers’ extensive 
command of American symphonic 
repertory served him in good stead. 

On the road tour of South Pacific, Allers will 
carry only four key men from New York, re- 
cruiting the rest of the thirty-piece orchestra in 
each city visited. Itinerary for the South Pacific 
tour shows the following opening dates: Cleve- 
land, April 24; Kansas City, May 7; Los Angeles, 
May 22; San Francisco, July 31; Denver, Sep- 
tember 12; Des Moines, September 18; St. Louis, 


MAURICE ABRAVANEL 
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September 25; Dallas (Texas State Fair), Octo- 
ber 9, Chicago, some time in early November. 





Maurice Abravanel conducted the Rice-Weill 
folk-opera version of Street Scene, and, in the 
fall of 1949, Marc Blitzstein’s Regina. These 


forays into lyric theatre conducting were no new 
departure. Abravanel was for two years a con- 





FRANZ ALLERS 


ductor at the Metropolitan Opera, and before 
coming to the United States twelve years ago, 
in the State Opera of Berlin. 

Abravanel’s first concern is with symphony 
work, however. He has been for the past three 
years musical director and conductor of the 
Utah Symphony in Salt Lake City. Just before 
he took over the baton for Street Scene he had 





IGNACE STRASFOGEL 
































spent two years in Australia at the invitation 
of the cities of Melbourne and Sydney, organiz- 
ing and conducting a symphony orchestra in 
each city. 





Jay Blackton, who guides the orchestra for 
Miss Liberty, is a veteran of the lyric theatre. 
He handled the baton during the first year of 
Oklahoma! After a three-year inter- 
lude of conducting for CBS and 
NBC in turn, he became musical 
director of Annie Get Your Gun— 
and in the next season for Inside 
U. S. A., doing a television version 
of the latter as well. He came to 
the musicals after several seasons as 
conductor with the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera. Blackton has also 
arranged and composed for sym- 
phony orchestra, and for jazz bands; 
he has, at one time or another, “per- 
formed most every type of musical 
chore,” including accompanying for 
Mary Garden on tour. 





Ignace Strasfogel, who is conduct- 
ing the road company of Brigadoon, 
has had a varied career in the lyric 
theatre, and in symphony conducting 
as well. In 1945 he was musical 
director for Polonaise, which turned 
Chopin’s scores to dramatic account. 
Strasfogel has composed and con- 
ducted incidental music for many 
serious plays, in New York, and, earlier in his 
career, on the Continent, where he worked with 
Max Reinhardt. In 1944 Strasfogel was ap- 
pointed assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, and he has guest-conducted many 
of our major orchestras. For the last two seasons 
he has been conductor for the New Friends of 
Music Series in Town Hall, New York. 
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Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker. 
* Shout right into the new Amperite 
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reproduction is always perfecf. 
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affected by any climatic conditions. 

* Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 
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2 and 4-page illustrated folder. 
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CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


In Silver - Gold - Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue. Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street. 
New York 19, N. Y. 














ROY ELDRIDGE RANDY BROOKS 
CHAR: COLIN 


HOWARD McGHEE COOTIE LES 
“FATS” NAVARRO ERSKINE HAWKINS OT-LIPS” PAGE 
BUCK CLAYTON ADOLPHUS “DOC” THAM RUSSELL “POPS” 
JACK TEAGARDEN JUAN TIZOL, Etc. Some of Our Special Models! 





“LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES — FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 





RONALD H. LaVELLE - 5 441 SIXTH AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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Arranging I! Arranging Ill. Voicing by Acoustics 
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EACH BOOK ONE DOLLAR * 


MAURY DEUTSCH, Mus. D. 
Private, Group, Correspondence Instruction 


153 West 57th St., New York City (Opposite Carnegie Hall) Circle 6-5568 
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FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
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WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


Phone: Plaza 7-0896 151 West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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chromatic 7th chord is derived. 


Modern Harmony 


By OTTO CESANA 





REMARKS 
Wai THIS instalment we arrive at the connections of double 


chromatic chords. 

While these chords are rarely discussed in any of the books 
on harmony, they are nevertheless very often employed by modern 
composers, although quite often they appear in enharmonic notation. 

The object of making these chord connections is to enable the student 
to use the various chords in actual settings. As he becomes more familiar 
with harmonic progressions of all types, his use of the material will take 
on a freer aspect. 


Lesson No. 17—The Double Chromatic 7th Chords and Their Tonic 
Resolution 


(In five-part harmony) 


As the balance between the five voices is extremely important, the 
following plan will be found very helpful in obtaining the best all-around 
results: 

1—Extract the soprano and bass. 

2—Balance the “?” chord. 

3—Fill in the harmony parts, starting from the “?” chord and work- 
ing in both directions—backwards and forwards. 


C Major 


Formula— o ?* 
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Exercise—Connect all the chords in the usual manner. 


*The chord marked “?" is the chord from which the particular double 
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18—The Double Chromatic 7th 


Resolving to 1 plus 6 


Lesson Wo. 





In this lesson, observe the directions given in Lesson 


Resolution 


(In six-part harmony) 
C Major 


Formula— ?« 





(2 versions) 
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The Double Chromatic 9th Chords Resolving to 


* The chord marked “?” is the chord from which the 
chromatic 9th chord is derived. 


Copyright, 1939, by Otto Cesana. 











International copyright secured. 






Chords 


No. 16, 


Exercise—Resolve all the connections in Lesson No. 17 to 1 plus 6. 


Lesson No. 19—The Double Chromatic 9th Chords and Their Tonic 


Exercise—Connect all the above chords in the usual manner. 


1 plus 6 


Exercise—Resolve all the above chords to 1 plus 6 in the usual manner. 


particular double 


All rights reserved. 
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Take it from Julian Dash, 
no tenor sax can compare 
with the Buescher ‘400’ .Top- 
billed artist with Erskine 
Hawkins for 6 years and an 
all ‘round musician and 
composer, Julian says, “My 
‘400’ tenor is the best made. 
It has power, fine intona- 
tion, and playing ease.” If 
you want a sax that will 
speed your climb to fame, 
try a Buescher now at your 
dealer's. 
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Repairing and Reconditioning 


Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 
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PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
METHOD 





Minutes of Special Meeting 


OF THE 


International Executive Board 


Of the American Federation of Musicians 





570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 9, 1950. 
The meeting is called to order by 
President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. 
Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Steeper, Parks, Kenin, Clancy and 
Murdoch. 
Excused: Hild, who is ill in Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Federation Attorneys Diamond, 
Friedman, Kaiser, Woll, Adler and 
Gordon appear. They discuss affairs 
of the Federation with the Board 
in connection with their legal as- 
pects. They discuss the possibili- 
ties of having the Lea Act, which 
has to do with radio, repealed. They 
submit a proposed amendment to 
the Federal Communications Act, 
which is also discussed. 

The matter is laid over. 





Executive Officer Kenin, who was 
appointed to represent labor at a 
conference of the International 
Labour Organization in Geneva, 
Switzerland, as stated in the Board 
minutes of the meeting of October 
9, 1949, makes a report to the In- 
ternational Executive Board on his 
activities at the meeting. 

On motion made and passed he is 
instructed to make a full report to 
the entire membership through the 
medium of the “International Mu- 
sician.” 





Secretary Cluesmann reports to 
the Board that Mrs. Chauncey A. 
Weaver, wife of Honorary Executive 
Officer Weaver, passed away on Jan- 
uary 1. 

On motion made and passed the 
Secretary is instructed to write a 
letter to Brother Weaver extending 
the sympathy of the members of 
the Board and the entire member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Musicians. 





The Convention Arrangements 
Committee, consisting of Secretary 
Cluesmann and Treasurer Steeper, 
make a report on the arrangements 
thus far made for the annual Con- 
vention to be held in’ Houston, 
Texas, beginning June 5, 1950. 





The committee having charge of 
the erection of the new building in 
Newark reports as follows: 

“In connection with the erection 





THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
Studio B, P. O. Box 185, Wheaton, Illinois 


of the new building in Newark to 


Jahuary 9-14, 1950, Inclusive 


house the offices of the Secretary 


and Treasurer, we report that it is | 


well under construction. The walls 
are up above the second floor and 
with good weather the building 
should be completed well ahead of 
schedule. 

“For purpose of convenience, title 
has been taken in the name of the 
Spring Division Corporation, which 
is the solely owned corporation of 
the Federation and which holds the 
mortgage on the property in which 
the printing plant and present office 
of the Secretary are located. For 
this reason it is necessary that the 
Federation loan to the corporation 
the money required for the building. 

“For this purpose a motion should 
be passed authorizing the necessary 
loan.” 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to make a further loan of 
$55,000.00 to the Spring Division 
Corporation. This makes a total of 
$110,000.00 for the new building. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 








570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 10, 1950. 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 

All present. 





A request is received from Local 
655, Miami, Fla., for reimbursement 
by the Federation for a bill for 
$198.25 for 15 photostatic copies of 
rebuttal of the local in a case be- 
fore the International Executive 
Board. Section 6 of Article 8 pro- 
vides that where the party produces 
evidence of unusual or great volume 
the International Secretary shall 
have authority to insist that 15 
copies of said evidence be furnished. 

Inasmuch as the By-laws provide 
that the interested party must fur- 
nish such copies, it is on motion 
made and passed decided not to 
grant the request. 





The matter of interpretation of 
transportation charges as between 
two adjoining locals is considered 
by the Board. The members of one 
local have been playing out-of-town 
engagements in the other local. The 
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with the SP IV AK Arranger and Transposer. 
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for both items. 
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members live close to the boundary 
line of the locals, whereas the local 
headquarters were approximately 40 
miles from the boundary line. The 
local whose members played in the 
other jurisdiction felt that trans- 
portation should only be charged 
from the members’ homés to the 
place of the engagement. The local 
where the engagement took place 
felt that the transportation should 
be charged from the headquarters 
of the home local. 

Upon consideration the Board de- 
cides that a local may fix its own 
transportation charges within its 
jurisdiction and its members are 
subject to the transportation regu- 
lations of the other local for the 
distance traveled in that local. 





Messrs. Dunn, Baker and Price, 
representing AGVA, appear before 
the Board. The relations between 
the two organizations are discussed 
and the representatives state they 
desire to come to an understanding 
with the Federation for the purpose 
of eliminating any difficulties. They 
suggest that an agreement be made 
similar to the one which had been 
in effect. 

The matter is laid over. 





J. Wharton Gootee, Supervisor of 
the Recording and Transcription 
Fund, makes his report. He states 
that four members of Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa., while returning 
from a project, were victims of a 
serious automobile accident in 
which one was killed and the others 
seriously injured. (The question 
is raised regarding making funds 
available for these members.) 





Treasurer Steeper reports on the 
balance at present in the Recording 
and Transcription Fund. 





The Auditors Report is discussed 
by the Board. 

Inasmuch as the Spring Division 
Corporation is solely owned by the 
Federation, the President is author- 
ized to have Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
and Montgomery include the books 
of that corporation in its audit of 
the Federation accounts. 





On motion made and passed it is 
decided to pay a medical Dill 
amounting to $327.00 incurred by 
Honorary President Weber while 
attending the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
St. Paul, Minn., as a delegate. 





The following bills are submitted 
for ratification: 
Poletti, Diamond, Roose- 

velt, Freidin and Mackay 
Expenses: 

AGVA case $1,000.00 

Disbursements to Novem- 

ber 30, 1949 _ 2,683.94 

McMaster, Montgomery & 

Company: 
Legal services in connection 

with the Royal Coimmis- 

sion . 800.00 
Walter M. Murdoch, - 

Canadian Representative 
Expenses for: 


August, 1949 146.66 
September, 1949 000.0... 165.36 
October, 1949 0.0... 157.10 


Hal Leyshon & Assoc., Inc. 

Expenses for: 
October, 1949 
November, 1949 
December, 1949 
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S. Stephenson Smith, 
Research Department: 


September, 1949: 


RINE A renee 57.12 
October, 1949: 

Office supplies .................... 25.04 

Telephone BS ei tae ks Fi 37.04 
November, 1949: 

Telephone ab ae Se 18.63 
December, 1949: 

Repairs to Varityper........ 4.99 

Telephone aes: FT 21.45 

Office supplies beh thet 5 21.45 


January, 1950: 
Office supplies 8.93 
Woll, Glenn & Thatcher 
Expenses for: 
October, 1949 E ee 38.47 
December, 1949 ages 47.83 
Van Arkel & Kaiser 
Expenses for: 


October, 1949 115.15 
November, 1949 ; 452.25 
December, 1949 83.27 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 7:00 P. M. 








570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 11, 1950 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 
All present. 





W. A. Osterling, P. B. Reed and 
Harry C. Smith, representing R.C.A. 
Victor Corporation, appear in refer- 
ence to making tape recordings for 
which they desire the Federation 
to fix a price for the services of its 
members. They explain the purpose 
for which the recordings would be 
made. They also state they have 
not as yet decided whether they are 
to be rented or sold outright. The 
matter is discussed with the Board, 
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BALANCED RESPONSE 


Tone coloring, playability, resistance — even low Cf toG 


all match perfectly with unique free, full tones! 











Bites: PIANO TUN | NG the RIGHT Way 


Study personally with H. A. BRAND, Director and Instructor of the “original” 
BRAND SCHOOL OF SCIENTIFIC PIANO TUNING. Established in 1920. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN TUNING, REGULATING AND REPAIRING IN 12 WEEKS. 
220 East 81st Street, New York 28, N. Y. BU 8-7712 
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This is the new “DYN- 
ACTION” Buffet Saxo- 
phone. The finest saxo- 
phone made—it is fifty 
years ahead of all others. 
To appreciate it fully, you 
must see it—try it. Your 
favorite 
dealer will 
gladly ar- 
ange a free 
trial for you. 


> 
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¢ 
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CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC., COOPER SQUARE, WN. Y. 3, HY. 
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| a NEW CATALOG AND NAME OF YOUR 


NEAREST AUTHORIZED DEALER FREE ON REQUEST! 

















Truly ‘The Sweetest Clari- 
net Ever Made”, the 
Buffet is used by 85% 
of the world’s leaden 
clarinetists, For tone, in- 
tonation, tonal color, 
power and sensi- 
tivity, for every- 
thing that means 
the very finest in 


Since 1875, Collin- 
Mezin of Mirecourt, 
France, has been 


clarinets — ; 

: acclaimed by con- 
Buffet is ; y h 
withews noisseurs as the 


greatest of fine vio- 
lin, viola and cello 
makers. Now avail- 
able at new low 
prices. 


equal. 






Collin-Mezin 
VIOLINS 








CHIBON 


VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


eee 
Made in France of the 
finest French Cane. 
For better tone, use 
VIBRATORS, the 
reeds with the famous 
GROOVES! 
- 
10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 
+ 
Ask Your Dealer 


H. Chiron Co., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
New York City 








|_E. KK, BLESS! ING COMPANY _ 
| Dept. 102, ELKHART, INDIANA] 





Big money in spare time! 
learn at home pianos in 30 days 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolution- 
ary new phenograph records give true piano tones. 
We furnish professional tools (record player if 
needed), instruction manuals, including spinet tun- 
ing. Full training in piano repair—and how to line 
up work for BIG carnings. Send today for free 
literature. 
CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 

Dept.341 129 E. Michigan Av., Lansing 16, Mich. 


Rebert Paolucei 


Solo trombonist with Kostelanetz, now 15 
| sg solo trombone C. B. S. Symphony. 
articular attention paid to development 
of the high register. 
are with top-notch professional 
zations. 

Studie: 76-23 173d St., Flushing, N. Y. 
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Danceable!! _Listenable!! 


MODERN TO BOP 
Combes Up to 7 Men 
GREATEST LIST. YOUR NEW MUSIC STARS. 
ALL STAR ARRANGEMENTS 
BOX 603 - - SHARPSVILLE, PENNA. 
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and it is understood that any action 
taken would not be considered as a 
precedent. 

The matter is laid over. 





On motion made and passed it is 
decided that Executive Officer Hild, 
who had attended a meeting of 
UNESCO in Paris, France, in Sep- 
tember, as a labor representative, 
be reimbursed in the amount of 
$2,500.00 for expenses. 





A. E. Woolford, Assistant Admin- 
istrator and Director of Information 
of the Veterans Administration, is 
introduced. He expresses the appre- 
ciation of that organization for the 
cooperation given it by the Feder- 
ation. He states that the Federa- 
tion has never denied the Veterans 
Administration anything. He men- 
tions the many radio programs in 
which Federation members took 
part by permission of the Feder- 
ation, that they had received re- 
quests from 700 stations—which 
number has now been increased to 
2,200—and that these programs 
would have been impossible without 
Federation help. For this he ex- 
presses the thanks of the Veterans 
Administration and presents Presi- 
dent Petrillo with two certificates of 
appreciation setting forth the senti- 
ments expressed in his remarks. 
President Petrillo responds by as- 
suring Mr. Woolford of the great 
interest the Federation has in vet- 
erans’ activities and states that the 
musicians will continue their co- 
operation whenever called upon. 





A request for reinstatement of 
Theodore Scott in Local 168, Dallas, 
Texas, is now considered. A letter 
is read from President Harris of 
Local 147, Dallas, recommending 
that the reinstatement be granted. 
The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to permit the reinstatement 
and fix a National Reinstatement 
Fee of $100.00, of which payment of 
$50.00 is to be held in abeyance sub- 
ject to the usual conditions. 





A request for a charter for a 
colored local in Houston, Texas, is 
now considered. The subject is dis- 
cussed. 

It is decided to lay the matter 
over to the Convention meeting of 
the Board. 





The question of jurisdiction over 
the Spanish Hi-Line Castle in which 
Local 76, Seattle, Wash., requests 
reconsideration of former action of 
the Board in placing the establish- 
ment in the jurisdiction of Local 
360, Renton-Auburn, Wash., is con- 
sidered. The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board decides to reaffirm its former 
position, and the establishment re- 


‘mains in the jurisdiction of Local 


360. ‘ 

B. W. Frederick and Robert P. 
Burroughs, representing the R. P. 
Burroughs Company, Inc., appear 
for the purpose of discussing a pen- 
sion plan for the employees of the 
Federation. Mr. Burroughs makes 
a thorough explanation of the man- 
ner in which such plans are oper- 
ating and requests that his firm be 
retained as consultants. Messrs. 
Frederick and Burroughs retire. 
Secretary Cluesmann had been dele- 
gated to gather information regard- 








ing the pension plan in conformity 
with a resolution adopted at the last 
Convention. He makes a preliminary 
report. 

The entire matter is laid over for 
further consideration. 





The request of Local 197, St. 
Louis, Mo., for jurisdiction over col- 
ored musicians in the jurisdiction 
of Local 717, East St. Louis, IIL, is 
considered. The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided not to grant the request. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 5:45 P. M. 








570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 12, 1950 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 

All present. 





A request is received for a Feder- 
ation price for Federation members 
on airplane trips. 

It-is decided to refer this matter 
to the President to fix a national 
price. 





Case 305, 1949-50 Docket: Claim 
of Local 70, Omaha, Neb., against 
member Will Osborne of Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for $390.00 al- 
leged to be due covering minimum 
number of men ruling, is consid- 
ered. The case is discussed. 

On motion made and passed the 
claim is allowed in the amount of 
$390.00. 





President Petrillo reports upon 
receipts and letters of thanks from 
recipients of packages of food sent 
through CARE. This donation was 
made by the International Executive 
Board at its last meeting. 





Appeal of Guy Scola, secretary of 
Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa., from an 
action of the Executive Board of 
that Local in sustaining the chair- 
man in an appeal from his decision 
that a member of the Board was 
ineligible to vote on a question 
where he was not present during 
the entire discussion thereon is con- 
sidered. Present are Frank Liuzzi, 
president of Local 77; Guy Scola, 


secretary; James Perri, vice-presi- 
dent; Louis Schvom, treasurer; 
John Riccardi, Frank Nicolleta, 
John Asconciamessa, Fred Cala- 
brese, William Klaiss and Louis 
Ingber. The case involved a ruling 


which provided that no member of 
the Board shall be permitted to vote 
upon a matter in which he was not 
present during its discussion. Presi- 
dent Petrillo explains that he had 
consented to the appeal coming be- 
fore the Board in meeting and asks 
to be excused from participation in 
the proceedings. Inasmuch as the 
matter concerns a brother of A. Rex 
Riccardi, first assistant to President 
Petrillo, he suggests that A. Rex 
Riccardi be excused from the room. 
President Petrillo and A. Rex Ric- 
eardi retire. Vice-President Bagley 
in the chair. 

The matter is presented to the 
Board on argument by members 
Scola, Liuzzi, Ingber, Perri, John 
Riccardi, Schvom, Nicoletta and 
Asconciamessa. After questions by 





MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 


These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
a great variety of facings and cham. 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties 
playing. 


encountered in modern 





FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 





At your Dealers or write direct to: 


MEYER BROS. BOX 145 
Queens Village, New York 


NEW 1950 EDITION 
MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


* A classified and alphabetical list of the 
best and most popular standard Foxtrots, 
Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 

%& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The Song 
Histories of Favorite Composers'’. 

% "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs of each year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
copy TODAY $1.00 
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BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


Three vacancies open for immediate enroll- 
ment. Accelerated course—3 to 6 months 
under personal direction tuner-teacher of 
35 years’ experience. Class limited to 10 
students under “Learn by Doing” plan and 
Individual Instruction. Not under G.I. Bill. 
Union men usually able to secure local 
playing jobs while in training. 

HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 

John Collins Cake, Director 
P. O. BOX 582, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











LEARN TO ARRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Step by step, you learn all the devices used by 
leading arrangers. Instruction available through 
personal lessons or by mail. Call, write or 
phone for full information and free chord chart. 
DICK JACOBS - SY OLIVER 
(11th Fleor) 1619-B Broadway, New York 19 
ClIrcle 7-2904 


JOIN the I. P.T. A. 


lf you teach the piano you will enjoy a mem- 

bership in the International Piano Teachers 

Association. For complete information and tree 

catalog of almost three dozen |.P.T.A. teacher 

aids, write ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder- 

President, 18 North Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 
1.P.T.A. 1950 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS. 

July 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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members of the Board, the repre- 
sentatives of Local 77 retire. The 
matter is discussed. 

In view of the fact that no evi- 
dence was presented to indicate that 


_this rule-was—ever.adopted by. the 


local Board, it is on- motion made 
and passed decided to sustain the 
appeal of Guy Scola. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 





The matter of group instrument 
insurance is discussed. 

Inasmuch as participation by 75 
per cent of the members of the Fed- 
eration would be involved, which 
would require the active assistance 
of all local secretaries, with but a 
slight reduction in premiums, it is 
on motion made and passed decided 
that the matter be dropped. 





A letter addressed to President 
Petrillo from Joseph B. Keenan, di- 
rector of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education, is read requesting 
the cooperation of the Federation 
in communicating with Federation 
members. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to comply with the request. 





A letter is read from Secretary 
Rose of Local 367, Vallejo, Calif., 
protesting the decision of the Sub- 
committee on Jurisdiction in decid- 
ing that Carpenters Hall is in the 
jurisdiction of Local 424, Richmond, 
Calif. The matter is fully discussed, 
including the result of an investiga- 
tion showing that Carpenters Hall 
is outside the city limits of Mar- 
tinez. 

On motion made and passed the 
decision of the Sub-committee on 
Jurisdiction is concurred in. 





The question of the city limits of 
Martinez, Calif., being gradually ex- 
tended is now discussed. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board decides that the jurisdiction 
of Local 367, Vallejo, Calif., as it 
applies to Martinez is limited to the 
city limits of Martinez as_ existing 
at the present time. 





Hal Leyshon, public relations di- 
rector of the Federation, gives a 
resume of his activities for the last 
year. He makes certain proposals 
for our public relations program for 
the future. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 
The session adjourns at 7:15 P. M. 





570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
January 13, 1950. 

The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 

All present. 





Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
president; Dr. Alexander Ellett and 
Tom MeNicholas of the Zenith 
Radio Corporation appear and give 
a demonstration of Phonevision. 
This is a form of television which 
requires the supplemental use of 
telephone wires and motion pictures 
are to be shown on payment of a 
fee by the owner of the phonevision 
set for each use. Commander Mc- 
Donald asks for release of motion 
picture sound track for tests in Chi- 
eago for a period of 90 days, and 
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states he is willing to pay the musi- 
cians making same whatever scale 
is set by the Federation. Numerous 
questions are asked by members of 
the Board. 

Action on the request is laid over. 





A request of Local 610, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., to have the name of 
the Juneau, Wis., County Fair Asso- 
ciation placed on the National Un- 
fair List is now considered. 

It is decided that the Local be 
notified to place the association on 
its local unfair list and then notify 
the International Secretary that this 
action has-been taken, on which 
notification the association will be 
placed on the National Unfair List. 





A letter is submitted from John 
H. Holden, against whom a claim 
was allowed on behalf of Curt Sykes 
in Case 1102, 1948-49 Docket. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is referred to a committee 
consisting of the President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer. 





Case No. 227, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Edward 
Paul of Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif., 
for alleged violation of the regula- 
tions of the A. F. of M. regarding 
service for television, is considered. 
The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that member Paul be fined 
$1,000.00 and suspended from mem- 
bership in the Federation for a 
period of six months. 





Case No. 220, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against the Ted Lesser 
Agency, Hollywood, Calif., Bookers’ 
License No. 3734, for alleged viola- 
tion of the regulations of the A. F. 
of M. regarding service for tele- 
vision is considered. The matter 
is discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the booker’s license 
issued to the Ted Lesser Agency be 
suspended for a _ period of six 
months. 





Case No. 221, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Ken 
Card of Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif., 
for alleged violation of the regula- 
tions of the A. F. of M. regarding 
service for television is considered. 
The matter is discussed. 

On motion made and passed mem- 
ber Card is fined $250.00, payment 
of which is to be held in abeyance 
pending his future deportment. 





Case No. 222, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Leo Dia- 
mond of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for alleged violation of the 
regulations of the A. F. of M. re- 
garding service for television is 
considered. The matter is dis- 
cussed. 

On motion made and passed mem- 
ber Diamond is fined $250.00, pay- 
ment of which is to be held in 
abeyance pending his future deport- 
ment. 





Case No- 223, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Everett 
Hoagiand of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for alleged violation of the 


(Continued on page thirty-five) 
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‘For that Small Combo! 


5 IMPORTANT NEW ADDITIONS 
To The 


“LITTLE ORCHESTRA SERIES” 


In. Sparkling Arrangements by LOU SINGER 


HOW HIGH THE MOON 


I’M GONNA SIT RIGHT DOWN AND 
WRITE MYSELF A LETTER 


WHY DO | LOVE YOU? 
WALKIN’ MY BABY BACK HOME 
YOU’RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 


Instrumentation: Trumpet, Trombone, 3 Saxes, Piano, Bass, Guitar and Drums. 


Fully Cross-cued and Playable With Either Trumpet 
OR Alto Sax Lead Plus Rhythm Section. 


Price G6Oe Each 


Write For Complete Listing of Other Titles 
In The 
“LITTLE ORCHESTRA SERIES” 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. Crawford Music Corp. T. B. Harms Co. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. Williamson Music, Inc. 


RKO Building, Rockefeller Center New York 20, N. Y. 














Study in NEW YORK 


under. Top Professionals 
at world-famous 


BIVIANO SCHOOL of MUSIC 


YOU CAN STUDY WITH New York's top-flight artists . . . the 
men who play the big shows on radio and TV . . . the men 
who set the styles in modern music. Just two blocks from Radio 
City, the Biviano School of Music offers a well-rounded curric- 
vlum which includes instrumental in- 
struction, theory, harmony, counterpoint, 
arranging and composition. Directed by 
Joseph Biviano — composer, arranger . 
and radio star since 1924, Write today 
for’ free list of courses. 

FREE! Joe Owvigue’e 's accordion Ag»! 


RCA-Victor. Get . copy for, the the 
accordionist in , 
instrument you play. 


BIVIANO SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
113 West 48th St., New York 19, M. Y. 
Circle 5-6226 . 














































“The Clarinet and Clarinet Playing” } Heckel-Mollenhauer Bassoons 
A TEXT—241 Pages Excellent Condition — aan oa ai 
$3.75 Postpaid mca —_ 9 $5.00 

At your local dealer, or direct from C. O. D. Orders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. 

Author and Publisher WILLIAM O. GRUNER 
ROBERT WILLAMAN Member Philadelphia Orchestra ‘ 
Salt Point, New York 81 South Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. | 




















Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








Presidert William Green con- 
gratulated Local 99 of the Amer- 
jean Federation of Musicians, Port- 
land, Oregon, for entertaining 125 
displaced persons in that area at 
the season’s first concert by the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra. 

President Green said the gesture 
was “dramatic implementation” of 
the AFL Convention actions sup- 
porting displaced persons’ legisla- 
tion. 

“The displaced people of other 
lands who have found a haven of 
refuge in America can and will be- 
come useful citizens only as soon as 
they have been integrated into the 
business and cultural life of their 
adopted land,” said Mr. Green in a 
letter to Musicians’ President, 
James C. Petrillo. He also sounded 
words of praise for President Her- 
man Kenin of Local 99. 

Local 47 is spreading its wings. 
It has six lots at the corner of Vine 
Street and Waring Avenue and two 
on Lillian Way in the rear of the 
others. The lots are uniformly 50 
feet front by 132% feet deep. This 
gives 600 feet frontage on Vine 
Street and 100 feet on Lillian Way. 
The cost of these lots is approxi- 
mately $70,000. The cost of the 
new Local 47 headquarters is around 
$389,000. Certain changes in struc- 
tural development will probably 
make the total building cost around 
$425,000. Local 47 membership is 
over 13,000. The official organ, 
“The Overture,” seems to be get- 
ting bigger and bigger. The con- 
cert and other entertainment fea- 
tures show an unending expansion 
and point to a future of a fanciful 
entertainment dreamland. 


We welcome to our publication 
list the Cleveland Musician, official 
organ of Local 4, a readable eight- 


pager. 





“Have a place for everything and 
keep the thing somewhere else. 
This is not a piece of advice, it is 
merely a custom.”——Mark TWwatn. 





Henry Woelber, well-known New 
England spaceologist, pays tribute 
to Appleton E. Browne, 88, and a 
well-known trombonist, long identi- 
fied with the best bands and orches- 
tras known to that section. In the 
heyday of his career, playing in 
theatres featuring stars like Sir 
Henry Irving, Lillian Russell, Mod- 
jeska, Maude Adams, Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske, E. S. Willard, Sothern 
and Marlowe. In another period he 
was en tour with the Boston Festi- 
val Orchestra, appearing with top 
organizations, retaining all his 
faculties until his death. Browne 
distinguished himself as a trombone 
player and was very proud of the 
fact that he played with the famous 
. composer, Tchaikovsky. Browne 


was buried in his home town of 


boy to play in the celebrated Chand- 
ler Band of Portland. New England 
history is rich in names which have 
embellished her instrumental musi- 
cal history. 





Whatever his instrument is, Sec- 
retary Ed Ringius of Loca! 30, St. 
Paul, is sure to keep perfect time 


in the playing thereof, since he has 


been presented with a beautiful 
wrist watch at the end of his quar- 
ter of a century of faithful service. 
We heartily join in the chorus of 
congratulations. 





In Washington, D. C., on January 
5th there was celebrated the 100th 
birthday of Samuel Gompers, his- 
toric figure in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
President Truman, Vice-President 
Barkley, and Cabinet members were 
guests at a notable dinner in dedi- 
cation to the Gompers memory. The 
principal address of the occasion 
was delivered by President William 
Green of the Gompers successorship. 
President Green quoted the follow- 
ing paragraph from Gompers’s last 
address delivered at the El Paso 
National Labor Convention: 








“As I review the events of my sixty 
years of contact with the labor move. 
ment, and as I survey the problems 
of today and study the opportunities 
of the future, I want to say to you 
men and women of the American labor 
movement, do not reject the corner. 
stone upon which labor’s structure has 
been builded—but base your all upon 
voluntary principles and illumine your 
every problem by consecrated devotion 
to that highest of all purposes—human 
well-being in the fullest, widest, deep. 
est sense.”’ 


The memory of Samuel Gompers 
will remain a cherished asset in 
American labor history. 


PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—Unlock your hands; they are 
the VITAL LINK between brain and instry- 
ment. Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato by 
a few minutes’ daily practice away from the 
instrument. Descriptive booklet, ‘FINGER 
MAGIC."" COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1, England, 





















Gorham, Maine, which he left as a 
34 
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Slingerland Drums have 30% more non-ferrous (non-rust- 
ing) metals than most other makes, on all pro- 


fessional snare drums and toms. 





SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 


1325 Belden Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Slingerland is “The best 





for me”; Hampton's verdict on drums 
— “and I've tried them all. For the best 
thythm ride choose the bes$ in drum land.” 
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PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 1950 CATALOG J 





Address 





State 





City 





Mail to SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
1325 Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Mid-Winter Meeting 
(Continued from page thirty-three) 


regulations of the A. F. of M. re- 
garding service for television is 
considered. The matter is dis- 
cussed. . 

On motion made and passed mem- 
ber Hoagland is fined $250.00, pay- 
ment of which is to be held in abey- 
ance pending his future deportment. 





Case No. 224, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Rosa 
Linda (Kaplan) of Local 47, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for alleged violation 
of the regulations of the A. F. of M. 
regarding service for television is 
considered. The matter is dis- 
cussed. 

On motion made and passed mem- 
ber Kaplan is fined $250.00, payment 
of which is to be held in abeyance 
pending his future deportment. 





Case No. 225, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member Toni 
LaRue of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for alleged violation of the 
regulations of the A. F. of M. re- 
garding service for television is 
considered. The matter is dis- 
cussed. 

On motion made and passed mem- 
ber LaRue is fined $250.00, payment 
of which is to be held in abeyance 
pending his future deportment. 


Case No. 226, 1949-50 Docket: 
Charges preferred by member Clair 
E. Meeder against member John 
Matson of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., for alleged violation of the 
regulations of the A. F. of M. re 
garding service for television is 
considered. The matter is dis 

l 
ition made and passed mem 
is fined $250.00, payment 
o be held in abevance 
iture deportment 
+ } 
it ¢ P. M. 
Lexington Avenue, 
w Ye rk, N. Y 
inuary 14, 1950. 

The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. Vice-President Bagley in the 
chair. 

All present except President 


Petrillo, who is excused. 





The Treasurer submits a tentative 
plan for computing severance pay 
for employees of his office who will 
find it inconvenient to continue 
such employment when the office 
is removed to Newark, N. J. 


The Treasurer is instructed to 
work the matter out in accordance 
with the plan submitted. 


A letter is received from Woll, 
Glenn and Thatcher calling atten- 
tion to the fact that there remains 
payable to the United States District 
Court the sum of $364.60 as the 
Federation’s share of the court costs 
due in the Bartels case. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to order payment of the 
amount due. 





The matter of tape recordings 
which was submitted by the repre- 
sentatives of R. C. A. Victor Corpo- 
ration is now considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to refer the subject matter 
to the President. 





President Petrillo in the chair. 





Certain resolutions which were 
submitted for consideration and 
study to the International Execu- 
tive Board by Delegate Ray G. Men- 
hennick of Local 47, Los Angeles, 
Calif., are now considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to refer them to the Presi- 
dent. 





The request of Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration as submitted by Comman- 
der McDonald is considered. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to refer the matter to the 
President. 





The question of an agreement 
with AGVA which was laid over 
from a previous session is now con- 
sidered. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is left in the hands of the 
President 

T questi con- 
tra f Ha I Inc., 
wi ; 0 

() 

( id 7 
one ¥ id 
condi 

The question ¢ e con- 
tract of S. Stephen which | 
expires on February 2, 1950, is now 
considered. The matter is discussed. 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided to leave the matter of his 
employment to the discretion of the 
Secretary. 





Treasurer Steeper is appointed 
with 
ther explore the question of a pen- 


sion plan for employees. 


Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The meeting adjourns at 5:00 
P. M. 





CLOSING 


Frank Todhunter, formerly vice- 
president of Local 103, Columbus, 
Ohio, passed away December 18th. 
He was a most popular trumpet 
teacher in central Ohio, and was 
at one time soloist with Sousa’s Band. 
He was a delegate to several National 
Conventions. 


George Burger, who was presi- 
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CHORD 


dent of Local 13, Troy, New York, 
died on December 23rd. He was 
most active in the affairs of the 
local, even when he was not holding 
office. 


J. Henri Fischer, veteran Burling- 
ton, Iowa, band leader, passed away 
January 31st at the age of eighty- 
five. He was director of the old 


Secretary Cluesmann to fur- | 








intonation 


BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


BUSY BANDMASTER 


Busiest bandsman in Milwaukee these 
days is Guy Newnam. He's director 
of the Blatz Post American Legion 
Band .. . assistant director and soloist 
of the Tripoli Band, AAONMS ... 
director, Wisconsin Commandery 
Knights Templar Band...solo trum- 
peter, Miller-Hi-Life Band, 
and director of the Mil- 
waukee County Park Board 
Band. His Buescher “400” 
Lightweight Trumpet keeps 
pace with him." Finest trum- 
pet I have ever played,” he 
says. “I can play for hours 
without fatigue. And the 
is. wonderful.” - 
Prove it yourself! .. . try 
a Buescher at your dealer’s, 
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Pronounced: 
“Bisher”’ 








LEARN TO BE AN Expert Repairman 
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SEND FOR 
FREE F 
SCHOOL CATALOG 
No. 3230 









@GOOD MONEY 
@ YEAR "ROUND WORK 


(ye BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Over three million amateur and 


professional musicians are potential 
customers for musical instrument repairs. 
Many good jobs now open in music stores 
throughout the country—we’ll train you and 
help you get a job. Or you may start your own 
repair business. Our school approved by U. S. 
Veterans Administration ... dut open to every- 
body. Our graduates are employed in all 48 
states. A critical shortage of trained repairmen 
exists... Get complete information NOW, with- 
out obligation. 


CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
127-129 S$. Main St., Elkhart, indiana 


DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 








Fischer band, the organization pre- 
ceding the city’s present Municipal 
band. Starting in 1913, the band 
played at the Iowa State Fair for 
eight consecutive years. A com- 
poser and teacher as well as bands- 
man, he had a studio in Burlington 
for twenty-two years. He was the 
last surviving member of the charter 
signers of Local 646. 


John H. Collum passed away on 
December 23rd, 1949, after a lengthy 
illness. He was a charter member 


of Local 628, Sarnia, Ontario, and 
held office as its secretary for many 
years. 


Fred Otto, who had been a mem- 
ber of the A. F. of M. since 1895, 
passed away on December 17th at 
the age of 77. Before the turn of 
the century he toured the country for 
several seasons with T. P. Brooke’s 
Chicago Marine Band. Mr. Otto 
moved to Davenport in 1897 and 
joined Local 67 there on November 
15th. 
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DO YOU WANT-— LiP COMFORT? BLOWING EASE? BRILLIANT TONE? 


MOUTHPIECES 
ee 5 Qe DWE 


A Few Men Using Try a Glantz mouthpiece today! You'll 
Cie Aastipteme be pleasantly surprised at its comfortable 
« J. J. JOHNSON feel, brilliant tone and blowing ease. 





— Charlie Parker 
¢ BERNIE GLOW A Glantz is not “just another mouth 
~ Woody Herman piece,” but is precision made to the most 
. ey AA. Seether Q@ specificati Every Glantz 
4 carries a money back guarantee! 


° STAN FISHELSON 


— Wi Herman F 
. vagaune DRUCKER 14 models are avail- PERFECTLY 
Columbie Pictures, | able for you to ry BALANCED ~ 
* LOUIS DAVIDSON at your dealer .. if 
— Cleveland Symphony he doesn’t have INTERNAL WS 


NS 
Glantz, tell him to TAPER ; 
write to us for spe for Trumpet + Cornet 
cial offer to new trombone + Baritone 
dealers. and Euphonium 


* MANNY KLEIN 

— Los Angeles Symphony 
* Al PORCINO 

— Formerly Stan Kenton 
* HARRY oie 


— ibe Symphony FREE! “Helpful Hints to the Trumpet Player” 


onsen" CHARLES COLIN 111 w 48th St., New York 19, NY. 














LEARN TO 


MAKE YOUR OWN ARRANGEMENTS 


Give You Band or Combo Personality 


The difference between mediocre outfits and those that 
really get to the top is the difference between stock 
arrangements and personal arrangements which create a 
style—a trademark. You can learn to make these popu- 
larity-building arrangements by studying our convenient 
HOME STUDY Harmony and Arranging Courses. Send 
‘5 today for free catalog and lessons! Check courses that 
Wy sinterest you. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 














DEPT. A-695, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
[) Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (7) Choral Conducting CZ Vielin 
L] Piano, Student's Course |] History & Analysis of Music [) Guitar [) Mandolin 
LJ Public Schoo! Mus.—Beginner’s [] Cornet - Trumpet [)} Voice 
(CD Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s a Professional Cornet - Trumpet (| Clarinet 
() Advanced — ition () DANCE — ARRANGING. [] Saxophone 
() Ear Training & Sight Si CL) HARMON () Double Counterpoint 
ili ietiediientecndtibtinctnccccensisisninsiiteitgusendilianiecnectieecous SS 
SEED Pelitarctnculechncckisaptagptaiiicanecll NN iis ~ncthascenternntiashigtinksvitetaiaitie EEE a 
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Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music?........c. 




















ORCHESTRA STUDIES 


From R. STRAUSS’ Symphonic Works and R. WAGNER‘S Operas and Concert Works 


VIOLIN VIOLA CELLO 


STRAUSS, Complete.......... 2.50 | STRAUSS, Complete.......... 2.50 | STRAUSS, Vols. | & I!..Ea. 2.50 
WAGNER, Vols. 1 & 1|..Ea. 2.50 | WAGNER, Complete........ 3.00 | WAGNER, Compiete........ 2.50 


FLUTE CLARINET | _—_ BASSOON 
STRAUSS, Complete..........1.50 | STRAUSS, Vols. | & I!..Ea. 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete.... 
WAGNER, Complete........ 2.25 | WAGNER, Complete........ 2.00 WAGNER, Complete........ 


TRUMPET TROMBONE ' FRENCH HORN 


STRAUSS, Complete.......... 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete.......... 1.75 | STRAUSS, Complete.......... 2.00 
WAGNER, Vols. | & ||..Ea. 1.75 WAGNER, Complete........ 2.75 | ‘WAGNER, Complete........ 2.00 


IMPORTANT NEWS: ORCHESTRAL STUDIES 


covering a wide range of the Symphonic Repertoire, from Bach to Prokofieff: For 
CLARINET, Vols. 1 & 2, Ee. 250. TRUMPET, Vols. 1, 2 & 3, Ea. $2.50; 
VIOLA, Vols. 1 & 2, Ea. 2.50; NEW Studies, Pieces, Concertos and Duets, etc., for 
STRING BASS, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, BASSOON and all String and Wood- 
wind Instruments; also PIANO MUSIC. Catalogs FREE on Request. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSIC COMPANY 


509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


2.50 
50 





















FREE! GREAT NEW DRUM CATALOG most comPLETE IN THE WORLD) 


We are agents for Mustel (original Paris) Celestas, Musser Vibes and Marimbas, 
Deagan Vibes and Marimbas, mier Drum Co., England; WFL, Ludwig and 
Ludwig, and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. A complete line of A. Zildjian 
Cymbals. Reconditioned dal tymps, vibes and celestas. Famous Carroll 
mpani Mallets... . 

Write fer your copy today . . . Specify items most interested in. 


Hickory and Alumi-Flash 












More Recording Companies Sign 


Supplementary list of recording and transcription companies tha 
have signed contracts since publication of the list in January, 1959, 
Members should add this to the previously published lists. 


ABC Music Publishing & Recording Co., Box 335, Bakersfield, Calif, 
Accordia Record Co., 718 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 

The American Record Co., 545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Ed. Archambault, Inc., 500 Est. Rue St. Catherine, Montreal, Canada, 
ASA Enterprises, Inc., 70 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 


Barthel, Inc., 1428 West Augusta Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Biue Ribbon Record Co., Box 30, Staunton, Illinois. 


The Canadian Playboys, Wingham, Ont., Canada. 

Wanda Chambliss, 1206 Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Children’s Record Guild, 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Columbine Records & Publishing Co., 38 Marland Road, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Cormac Records, Inc., 518 South Main St., Santa Ana, Calif. 


Dansrite Records, 1522 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Deer Record Distributors, Inc., 1413 South Harvey Ave., Berwyn, 
Derby Records, Inc., 767 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sanford H. Dickinson, Inc., 5634 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


Elaine Music Shop, 9 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Eldee Records, 2524 West Ninth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fireside Record Co., 17 Locust St., Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 


Gallery Music, 7 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gothic Recording Corporation, 1841 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Hit Record Co., 1314 North Brazos St., San Antonio, Texas. 

Holiday Records Co. of Hollywood, 1520 North Gower St., Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Inspiration Records, 330 Crocker St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bill Jacoby, 6016 Carlton Way, Hollywood, Calif. 
J. V. Recording Co., Inc., 408 East 64th St., New York, N. Y. 


Frank Kappler Recording Studios, 225 East Byrd St., Appleton. 
Kepler-Ulmer Productions, Inc., 411 14th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Virginia W. Kirn, 38 Marland Road, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Lucky Star Record Co., 225 North Taylor St., South Bend, Indiana. 
Tillman L. Lusk & Co., 77 West Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


James D. McPartland, 2128 Hudson Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Melco Records, P. O. Box 2113, Corpus Christi, agen 
Moka Recording Co., 411 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Richard R. Moore, 722 Nightingale, Dearborn, ae la 
Musicraft Records, 1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Parade Record Co., 107 Lorimer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parklane Record Co., 77 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Record Co., 553 West 5ist St., New York, N. Y. 
Peacock Recording Co., 4104 Lyons Ave., Houston, Texas. 
Parlay Records, Copley Square Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
Pearson’s Production, Inc., 4205 Jackson St., Birmingham, 
Alex. Pierce, 35 Hamilton Place, New York, N. Y. 
Playboy Recording & Pyblishing Co., 14 Olympia St., 
Base, South Carolina. 
Plastic Corp. of America, Rutherford, N. J. 
Pyramid Records, 1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Relax Records Co., 47 Norfolk St., New York, N. Y 
Roland Record Co., 170 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Roya! Recording Studios, 3724 Highland Ave., Berwyn, Illinois. 


Benjamin Sachs, 939 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

James L. Saphier Agency, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Smith’s Record Co., Mariontown Road, Bloomingdale, N. J. 
Star Records, 34 Hillside Ave., New York, N. Y. : 
Stern Music Publishing Co., 621 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
“Sweet” William Stewart, 32 La Salle St., New York, N. Y. 
Summit Record Co., 2819 Cresmont Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Armand Tokatyan, Crown Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 
Tropical Record Corp., 131 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


Valley Records, 406 North Gardner St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Vonna-Records, 12129 Hartsock, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Varack Recorp Corp., Capitol Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Vox Productions, Inc., 236 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Radio Features, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rod Whalen, 521 Royal St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Ray Winkler, 460 Banfil Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Waikiki Recording Company, 2360 Liliha St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


I}linois, 


Calif, 


Wis. 
Minn. 


Alabama. 


Waylyn, Naval 


Illinois. 


Calif. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTION AGREEMENTS 


Ed. Archambault, Inc., 500 Est. Rue St. Catherine, Montreal, Canada. 
Dave Bacal, 4926 Sunnyslope Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 
Kepler-UiImer Productions, Inc., 411 14th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pearson’s Productions, Inc., 4205 Jackson St., Birmingham, Alabama. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSiTIAN 
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“THE MIRACLE PRACTICING MUTES” 
..-For ALL Stringed Instruments! 





Front view of Violin Mute, wt. less than 2 oz. 
NOW — practice at home or hotel any 
hour, day or night, in quiet privacy at 
your convenience, with no risk 
of disturbing others. 

Widely acclaimed by profession- 
als, artists and students alike as 
the “miracle practicing mute” 
_. « the practicing mutes are 
unmatched in precision tone re- 
duction. Invented by a profes- 
sional violinist and composer. 
Made of polished, chrome fin- 
ished brass. Carefully tapered 
slots fit any violin bridge. Exact 
weight and balance dampen all 
vibration without rasp, buzz or 
tone distortion. Fully patented, 








U.S.2475055. Price only $4.00 

for the Violin mute, cash with 

ordered, delivered anywhere in 

the U. S., postage paid. Your 

money back following return of 

mute in 10 days if not thoroly Side View 
satisfied. 

Mutes for Viola, Cello, and Bass are now in 
production and will be available in about 90 days 
for shipping. Place your order now. 

Viola $6.00 Cello $8.00 Bass $10.00 


ARGYLE MUTE COMPANY 


NOT INCORPORATED 
19 South Wells Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 


Quick course to players of all instruments— 


make your own arrangements of ‘“‘hot’’ breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 


DANCE ARRANGING—Duets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 








points, color effects, swingy backgrounds 
335 East 19th St. 
Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 





GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Add 
to your knowledge with 60 Modern Licks, Runs. 
Apply to own take-off styles of Christian, 
Barnes, Reinhardt, etc., transcribed from record- 
ings. Strictly professional material. $1.00 

postpaid. No C.O.D.’s. Ask your local dealer 
or order direct. DEALERS - TEACHERS — Write 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 
Lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 





AD LIB THE MELODY 
FOLIO OF 6 QUICK AD LIB IDEAS, $1.00 
Also Special Offer: Be-Bop System Chord Ad 
Lib, arrange at sight method, 25 Riff Choruses, 
200 Hot Licks, *‘Walking Bass,"’ 50 piano, 
accordion or guitar intros. Any instrument. 
All for $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 
literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s. 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa, 
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James Edwards Productions, 





Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER ISSUED 


347—Imperial Valley, California. 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 
Club Mayfair. Union, N. J., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 151, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 





Casa Blanca, Newark, N. J., is de- 
clared to be Forbidden Territory to 
all but members of Local 16, New- 
ark, N. J. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Height 65! 68! 
yee Brown 
Hair Brown 
Born Aug 9 

Ltt | 








GEORGE MILLER 


Former member of Local 14, Al- 
bany, N. Y., drummer. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above named please notify 
Leo Cluesmann, Secretary, A. F. 
of M., 39 Division Street, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 





Rand Barker, New Orleans, La. 


(believed traveling with Shrine 
Circus). 

William Romano D’Alfonso. 
James Edwards, formerly of 


Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Zachary Hutto (Don Taylor), 
former member of Lacal 10, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jimmy Liggins, former member 


of Local 325, San Diego, Calif. 

Robert Peters of “Peters Jambo- 
ree,” formerly of Miami, Fla. 

Little Joe Wright, member of 
Local 656, Minot, North Dakota. 

Frank J. Pendola, member of Lo- 
cal 650, Social Security No. 125-01- 
6784. Advise Secretary Frank Y. 
Swanson, Local 650, Box 1966, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 


CHANGES OF OFFICERS 


Local 50, St. Joseph, Mo.—Presi- 
dent, Lloyd Harris, 402% Felix St. 

Local 104, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
President, Guy W. Heric, 44% So. 
Main. 

Local 162, Lafayette, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Grady James, 2322 North 26th 
St. 

Local 177, Morristown, N. J.— 
Secretary, Claude Terreri, R. F. D. 
Box 8, Morris Plains, N. J. 






Local 189, Stockton, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, J. R. Hanna, 3426 West Lane. 

Local 203, Hammond, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, H. William Vance, 4509 Pine 
St. 

Local 210, Fresno, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Henry Boettcher, 623 West 
Flordora St. 


Local 322, Red Bluff, Calif.— 
President, Walter Lesher, 1121 
First St. 


Local 327, Baraboo, Wis.—Presi- 
dent, Claude Thomson, 406 Ash St. 

Local 330, Macomb, IIl.—Presi- 
dent, Harry J. Stricklen, 303 South 
Lafayette St. 

Local 332, Greensboro, N. C.— 
President, James E. Payne, 304 
Crestland Ave.; Secretary, Lincoln 
W. Smith, 623 Summit Ave. 
Phone: 3-0293. 

Local 383, Ilion, N. Y.—President, 
Thomas J. Burns, 24 Columbia St., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 

Local 417, Connellsville, 
President, Amedeo Milinaro, 
West Murphy Ave. 

Local 425, Monroe, La.—Presi- 
dent, Russell Ray, 308 Stella St., 
West Monroe, La. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash.—Presi- 
dent, Don McCutcheon, 17% South 
Second St. 

Local 516, Hillsboro, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, R. W. Pence, Hillsboro, II. 

Local 522, Gastonia, N. C.—Presi- 
dent, Reginald Norris, 210 East Air- 
line Ave. 

Local 559, Beacon, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Joseph Pampalone, 11 South 
Breet St. 

Local 571, Halifax, N. S., Canada 
—President, Ernest O. Hodge, 48 
Duncan St.; Secretary, Jed Meehan, 
119 Liverpool St. Phone: 5-2067. 

Local 615, Port Arthur, Texas— 
President, Herman Horwitz, 812 
13th Ave. 

Local 618, Albuquerque, N. M.— 
President, Joshua Missal, 2943 San 
Diego Drive. 


Pa.— 
512 


Local 626, Stamford, Conn.— 
President, Frank Li Volsi, 42 River- 
side Ave. 


Local 642, Helena, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, Robert Gustine, 144 Stewart 
Homes. 

Local 652, Modesto, Calif.—Presi- 
dent, Thomas L. Doyle, Jr., 807% 
10th St. 

Local 659, Lehighton, Pa.—Secre- 
tary, Stanley L. Ritter, Jr., 226 
Ochre St. 

Local 668, Kelso-Longview, Wash. 
—President, James A. Farris, 134 
17th, Longview, Wash.; Secretary, 
Gerald J. Bryant, 3170 Ocean Beach 
Drive, Longview, Wash. Phone: 
2986. 

Local 683, Lancaster, Ohio—Pres- 
ident, Charles Timberlake, 424 
Boyd St. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D— 
President, Tom Wyant, 624 Frank- 
lin St.; Secretary, Lewis C. Bishop, 
733 Fairview St. 

Local 695, Richmond, Va. (col- 
ored)—President, Jack Talley; Sec- 
retary, Mattie B. Carrington, 2101 
Greenwood Ave. Phone: 2-0795. 

Local 702, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(colored)—President, Bernard An- 
derson, 406 North Kelley; Secre- 
tary, Eugene Jones, Jr., 531 North 
Kelham St., Zone 4. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 210, Fresno, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Margaret Bettencourt, 1123 
Van Ness. 








PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME! 
COMPLETE COURSE IN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIRING BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEADING PIANO 
TECHNICIANS AND TEACHERS 
Same Methods as Taught by Him at 
the School of Pianoforte Technology. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 E. Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 
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PIANISTS: Sensational Chord Charts (5) 
show names, symbols, letters, notes, for- 


mulae, diagrams, standard chords....$1.00 
ANT 7. 84-K 
has markers, Va" naturals (purple)—flats 
riANOT & sharps (red) to Sth legers..$1. 
S (fo match).......ccrccereees 88 


MAGIC NOTELESS PIANO SYSTEM teaches 
melody, harmony, rhythm, bass, without 
music. Kix for adults and kids. (Key 
to system included)...............0-.-00 $3.06 

acc 1ONISTS: Amazing 3-n-! 

show names, symbols, readings, di 

formulae, fingerings, standard a 3 


scales 
BOOK CHORD STUDIES shows chord inter- 
ene original, pesmi “y 


(GIFT keyboard and bass button Fone 
with th. 
GUITARISTS: Brilliant new book shows 432 
diagrams, with names, letters, fingers of 
3 to 6 string chords. Plus “secret” of 
ions all Plus 1576 working progres: 
sions, all keys 2.00 
GUITAR SYMBOL - Sin@nam 
rANDEx shows 180 standard chord dia- 
rams, with names, fingerings, etc. Plus 
4 cadenzas, plus 67 shifting chords..$1.00 
(GIFT guitar fingerboard chart with both.) 
ARRANGERS: New booklet tabulates names, 
symbols, letters, formulae; analyzes, 
synthesizes ALL CHORDS. (GIFT ANA- 
LYZER CHART, 11” x 14”, inc.)........ $1.00 
THE CAROL MUSIC BOX . musicians’ 
monthly. Technical data only ... no 
DG Den G. vecccedesscnscccestacncosnes $2. 
PARENTS: ‘New technique enables YOU to 
teach pre-school children. Write for Details. 


CAROL MUSIC CHART CO. 


Box 21-M, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


























The Rockwell School of Tuning 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 











Local 330, Macomb, Iil.—Secre- 
tary, Harold Stevens, 315 North 
Normal St. 

Local 344, Meadville, Pa.—Presi- 


dent, Milton A. Leek, P. O. Box 52. 
Local 382, Fargo, N. D.—Presi- 
dent, Donald Auman, 1146 Oak St. 
Local 394, Farmington, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Alex Mason, 506 Sherman 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Local 442, Yakima, Wash. —Secre- 
tary, L. A. Miller, 201 South ilth 
Ave. 

Local 484, Chester, Pa.—Presi- 
dent, Len Mayfair, 1421 Swarth- 
more Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 

Local 647, Washington, Ill.—Sec- 
retary, Emerson Ebert, 219 West 
Armstrong Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


DEFAULTERS 


The following are in default of 
payment to members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians: 

Frank Perdue, Montgomery, Ala., 
$1,200.00. 

Wayne's Midway Inn, 
Arizona, $598.58. 

Manly Griffin, Tucson, Arizona, 
$250.00. 

Club Savoy, and O. E. Bennett, 
little Rock, Arkansas, $325.00. 

Cotton Club, and Stanley Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Harold Stanley, 
Los Angeles, Calif., $6,726.00. 

Tom-Tom Cafe (Mo-Mac. Corp.), 
and Gene Gerson, Oxnard, Calif., 
$291.39. 


Phoenix, 





J. Neal Mortgoimiery, 
$350.00. 

Alamo Club, 
$950.00. 


Detroit, 


Latin Quarter, and Matthew B. 
$1,450.00. 
Par 4 Club, and Ray H.: Brown, NOW... 
manager, Petoskey, Mich., $225.00. 
Bob’s Picnic Park, and Robert 
Amos, owner and operator, Pontiac, 


Thomas, Detroit, Mich., 


Mich., $169.20. 


Terrace, and John E. Lowrie, Lake 


City, Minn., $150.00. 
Play-Mor Ballroom, 


Coopman and Mr. Stolzmann, Pipe- 


stone, Minn., $125.00. 
Cc. C. Smith, operator, 


Jackson, Miss., $320.40. 


House of Gaylord, and Gaylord 


Nels, Kansas City, Mo., $766.66. 

Pender Post No. 55, 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
manager, Pender, Nebr., 


Las Vegas, Nev., $320.00. 


Robert Johnson, Newark, N. 
$275.00. 
Harlem Club, and W. Richard 


Hubbard, Trenton, N. J., $162.50. 


Jack O’Meara, Albany, N. Y., 
$35.00. 6—READING CHART—VOL. 2 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. ONLY $1.00—Full Refund If Not Satisfied. 


Burke, Alder Creek, N. Y., $374.00. 
Philip Rosen, owner and operator, 
New York, 


Penthouse Restaurant, 
N. Y., $537.35. 


William Insley, New York, N. Y., 


no amount given. 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Michigan, 


and Marvin |} ly 


Robbins 
Bros. Circus (of Pine Bluff, Ark.), 


American 
dance 
$160.00. 

Club Savoy, and Norman Khourey, 








NEW! Simplified E-Z Way 
BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


DESIGNED JUST FOR ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND LEADERS - 
with no technical knowledge 
needed, YOU keep accurate records required 
by Federal and State Payroll Reports. Keeps 
track of ALL musical income, expenses 
week by week for one year. Saves 
times . low cost. Leatherette spiral bound 
82x 11 book form, simple instructions, 
Contains convenient Social Security and 
Weekly —— Tables. Complete, 
.50 post C.0.D., or rushed to 
you on FIVE t aye! APPROVAL. Write 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 
938 Bellflower Ave., S. W., Canton 10, Ohio 




















DRUMMERS... MARCH 
ISSUE NOW READY! 


Yes . March issue of SAM ULANO’S 
MONTHLY PROGRESSIVE STUDY CHARTS 
gives you six new, up-to-the-minute practice 
routines that are right on the ball! Only 
$1.00 entire issue. Contains the following; 
1—RUDIMENTAL STUDY—VOL. 4 
2—ANALYSIS OF CUT TIME (ALLA- BREVE) 
3—BEGUINE AND BOLERO 
4—TEN ——— FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE BASS DRUM FOOT 

5—MAKING THE RIM SHOT 


J., 


ORDER NOW! 


SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 
1739 Boston Road, New York 60, N. Y. 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. 


practical and well 


Competent instructors. 
State Board for Vocational Education. V. A. Contract, 


ROCKW 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 


Address 


Eddie S. Miller, San Francisco, 
Calif.. and Squadron Club, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, $550.00. 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers, 
Tampa, Fla., $287.42. 


Opportunities unlimited. Course 
planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Licensed by Pennsylvania 


ELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
for Catalog. 








Dearing, 


Surf Club, and Charles Markey, 


Beaufort, N. C., $61.50. 


Blue Room, Ocean Shores Recrea- 


tion Center, Ba George Fearing, 
Nags Head, 


C., $208.00. 

Club Ron- Der: -Voo, and U. S. 
Cleveland, Ohio, $400.00. 
Melodee Lounge, and Chris Con- 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 

Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 

RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 
Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 

















ARRANGERS!! 


Compare Your Arranging Ideas with “NAME ARRANGERS” in DANCE-RADIO, Etc. 
Send 50 Cents (No C.O.D.’s) for Sample Copy of 
“ARRANGE-A-GRAMS” 

To KING BRAND PUBLICATIONS, 1595 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














TRUMPET PLAYERS! | 


The famous LLEWELLYN PERSONAL MODEL trumpet and cornet mouthpieces are again 
Noted for their big tone and flexibility for years, they are used by many of 
Discontinued during the war, they are now being made exactly as 
Made by Chicago Symphony trumpet player. 


AVAILABLE. 
our first-rank players. 
before on the same cutting tools. 
and heer yourself at your best. 


Silver-plate, $7.50 — Gold-plate, $10.00. 
RENOLD SCHILKE, 926 BELLE PLAINE, PARK RIDGE, 


Play one 


ILLINOIS 














The New DE MARZI Multi-Shaper 


FOR OBOE AND ENGLISH HORN REEDS 
MADE WITH HARDENED STEEL 





—THE BEST EVER MADE— 


Approved by Leading Oboists for the simple and easy way to center and cut 
many pieces of cane at one time. Made in two sizes: MEDIUM and LARGE. 


PRICE, $12.00 EACH 
VICTOR DE MARZI, Sole Distributor 


1058 SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 





BRONX 59. NEW YORK 












takos, owner and manager, Johns- 


town, Pa., $550.00. 


Hiram K. Dupree, Philadelphia, 


Pa., $327.50. 


Helen O’Brien, Philadelphia, Pa., 


$35.00. 
Ocean Forest Hotel, and Ralph 


WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 
J exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 

* | developing and strengthening muscles used in 


Hewlett and Mr. Banks, Myrtle | blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
Beach, S. C., $361.25. on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
Dr. R. B. Jackson, Asheville, | Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. 5th St.,Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


Tenn., $455.00. 


Chick Chavez, Nashville, Tenn., 


$100.00. 


National Home Shows, [fne., and 
Grover A. Godfrey, Dallas, Texas, 


$2,500.00. 
Skyview Club, Denison, 
$240.00. 


Skyliner Club, and Howard Strip- 
ling, Fort Worth, Texas, $1,606.00. 

A. J. Coats, Logan, W. Va., $450.00. 
and C. L. Jensen, 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, $350.00. 

J. Edward Downing, Exmore, Va., 


R. J. Bar, 


$100.00. 


William Kavakos, and Kavakos 
Club, Washington, D. C., no amount 


given. 


Spruce Grove, and M. J. Drebin, 
Mary Topping and Ida Handlin, em- 
ployers, Fairbanks, Alaska, $9,327.19. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Texas, 








ITALIAN BASSES 


“ANGELO and CARLO RADRIZZANI” 
MILANO 


PERFECT SOUND - YIELD MAXIMUM 
LUIGI ROSSO 
81 PRESCOTT STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
DElaware 2-3038 














Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Howard 
H. Bunts, G. Robert Burns, Frank 
Logsdon, Harry Ward. 





Gloversville, N. Y., Local 163— 
John Soules, Jr., Donald M. Rick- 
myre. 


Halifax, N. S., Can., Local 571— 
William Standring. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526— 
George Hildenbrand, Harold (Duke) 
Felten. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Sam 


Aberdeen, Wash., Local 236— /Gilliland. 

George Crowell. Lincoln, Ill., Local 268—Gerhard 
Belleville, Ill, Local 29—Louis | J. Meiners. 

Knoebel, Werner J. Mayer. Lawrence, Mass., Local 372— 
Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Thomas | John Wilson. 

F. Kennedy, Arthur S. Kahn, Clyde Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 


Holmes. 

Dallas, Texas, Local 147—Robert 
Berndt. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—H. H. 
Emmons. 


Davenport, Iowa, Local 67—Fred 


Otto. 





Bert Fiske, Charles H. O’Haver, 
Charles Garaguly (Garry), Glen D. 
Rawhouser, Marguerite Irene Bitter, 
Maury (Dale) Cross, Art S. Kahn, 
Edw. Vincent Kilfeather, Roy C. 
Porter, Wilhelm R. Schurig, Tommy 
C. Tibbets. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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POLISH 


an 
VARNISH PRESERVATIVE 


1G Uf a) 













Enhances the beauty of your string in- 
Depth of varnish color and 
wood grain is brought out, preserved 


and protected. Used in our own work- 
shop on the world’s finest instruments. 


strument. 


Order your 
112 oz. bottle now 
Postpaid $1.00 


B. Koodlach 


(since 1910 


7402 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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J A few of the hundreds of arrangers 

Z who studied with Otto Cesana: 

, Arranger— For— 

Z Nan Alexande’...........000-+ ..Lionel Hampton 

Z Leonard Love.............ccseeeesseeeees Dean Hudson 7 

J Herb Quigley... Andre Kostelanetz 

Y Aivino Rey......... cesseeseseeeeeAlving Rey 

Y% Turk Van Lake... sesssseeeeeeechorlie Barnet 7 
BE WO ic ccaviseindsssceniecevsnn Paul Whiteman 7 


a & low pbuvadable  « * 


Voicing the MODERN DANCE h 
$4.00 Z 


ORCHESTRA (150 Exumples).......... 
Course in Modern Harmony Z 
SID nreccnerseititirlsiviieenteinens 3.00 
Course in Modern Dance Arranging 


0 re Eee 2.00 


O01 





OTTO CESANA 


57th St.. New York 19,N. Y. 
Plaza 5-1250 


29 W 








PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


N Hi 

t(OVED W 

NILES BRYANT 
1 LEE Crs 


SCHeOdI 
Washington 16, D. ¢ 





MARCH, 1950 








Louisville, Ky., Local 11—James 
L. Boone. 

Montreal, P. Q., Can., Local 406 
—Raymond Denhez, Eugene Nolin, 
Gaston Hardy. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—George 
R. Glueck. 

Minneapolis, 
T. C. Cason. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Cosmo T. Lardon, Santi Misenti, 
Geo. F. Hildenbrand, Max Pfeiffer, 
P. G. Schappart, George Stefanescu, 
Frank R. Schultz, Vincent Castro- 
novo, Sam Duskes, Alexander Gor- 
don, Victor L. Grunbacher, William 
Kasubke, Emanuel G. Macroyeani, 
Stephantie Morton, Charles Van 
Vliet, Bob Aviles, William A. 
Southard, Nathan Shapiro. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Leonard 
Zakrzewski, Otto Dorn, Louis 
Stromp. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—M. T. 
Drinkall. 

Omaha, Nebr., 
S. Fiala. 

Providence, R. I., Local 198—Vin- 
cent Castronovo. 

Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Henry 
Pedi. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Henry 
Bertha. 

Peoria, IIL, 
Hinderliter. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Frank 
Schultz, Francis I. Gordon. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 
Dale Hess. 

Sarnia, Ont., Canada, Local 628— 
John H. Collum. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Leo 
Schellinger, John Scwelling, Jr. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—~ 
Margie Sperry (Strehlow), Fran- 
cisco G. Hernandez. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—T. G. Beck, Frank P. Brooks, 
Robert G. Manson, Gordon B. 
Ruston. 


SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Robert J. Fox, George 
M. Gaines, Otmer T. Gandee, Robert M. Hartman, 
William H. Helmboldt, Wilbur D. Howard, Leroy 
J. Huff, Dorman L. Jones, Ronald R. Keller, James 
S. Anderson, Lyle K. Baker, Raymond B. Bliss, 
George R. Boucher, John J. Brustoski, Barney W. 
Butcher, Kenneth W. Dalton, Martin H. Dooley, 
Jr., Ralph H. Faulk, Donald G. Rambacher, Bobby 
G. Reeves, Erich H. Schrader, Gordon E. Shaffer, 
Nick Stafinsky, James D. Stewart, Claude L. Stone, 
Walter Tracy, Ernest M. Kuhns, Joseph Lentine, 
Albert S. Lynch, Mary K. Manchester, Bruce Mar- 
shall, Bernard V. May, Willard Mehlenbacher, 
Bernard L. Moutz, William L. Parthe, Jr. 

Ashland, Ky., Local 691—V. G. Asbed, FE. R. 
Layne, Mildred Layne, Sue Rice. 


Minn., Local 73— 


Local 70—Frank 


Local 26—Roy E. 


437— 





Albuquerque, N. M., Local 618—Eddy Burg, Ray 
Kyker, John Stephens. 

Auburn, Me., Local 409—Donald Wallace, Grand 
LaRose. 


Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Charles Armstrong, Lois 
Brown, Orrie beebe, Leslie Bennett, George Cooper, 


Charles Dixon, Everctt Emerson, Thomas Fred- 
rickson, Grant Gibbons, Robert Isherwood, John 
Moore, William Monroc, Ralph McConnell, Larry 
Nowell, Francis O'’Hearn, Lester Osborne, Knut 
Olson, Eleanor Punsky, June Scofidie, Gerould 


Town, Henry Schoolmaster, Robert Wymer, George 

Ward, Kathryn Wiles, Michael Zampogna. 
Bloomington, Ill., Local 102—W. G. Brown, D. 

M. Crutcher, Pete Crutcher, Mabel Goforth, S. 


Conti, John Clegg, Tommie Wood, K. Fashbender, 
Lowell Gregory, J. P. LaDue, Cleo Jefferson, Wm. 
Smock, Stanley Hirst, Wendall Ralston, Roul 
Tayon. 

Cairo, Ill., Local 563—Eugene Gregory, Eugene 
Knight. 


Danville, Ill., Local 90—Richard Jumps, Eugene 
Barlow, John Hatton. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Theo. P. Ayers, John 
Q. Bailey, Robert C. Goodrich, Lucille Stahl Hanks, 
Glen G, Karrick, Julius L. Kniaz, W. E. Meyers, 
Joe Meynard, Joe Orth, John C. Peak, Roy F. 
Roten, Emmet C. Ryder, Paul C. Sackett, Forest 
W. Scruggs, Joy V. Scruggs, Lewis W. Story, 





‘CHAMPAGNE CURING’ 









9° 

you'll obtain _, : ye oadico gs 
performance results a 2 
with these reeds that 
we confidently claim 


CAN’T BE MATCHED! 
SEE YOUR FAVORITE DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


ROY J. MAIER PRODUCTS 





6638 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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INVALUABLE LESSONS IN TROMBONE PLAYING 


by the Master Teacher ANDRE LAFOSSE 


Eminent Professor of the National Conservatory of Paris. 
IN YOUR OWN HOME on AURA RECORDS 


“Synthese de la Technique du Trombone” 4 


Played by Andre LaFosse with instruction either in English or French. 
Specify which desired. 





8 Lessons on 4 Disks, plus a Separate Brochure Containing 50 Musical Examples. 
PRICE, $10.00 COMPLETE 
M. BARON COMPANY 58 West 45th Street 


New York 19, New York, or your local dealer. 


Order direct from 

















FRENCH HORN PLAYERS! 


Philip Farkas, solo horn, Chicago Symphony, former solo horn, Boston and Cleveland Sym- 
phonies, has, after experimenting many years, achieved a really fine mouthpiece. It has 
beautiful tone, range, volume, staccato, legato and a comfortable rim for good endurance, 
Now being used by many well-known professionals. Sent with pamphlet on playing tips. 


Precision made. Silver-plate, $7.50 — Gold-plate, $10.00. 
PHILIP FARKAS, 1235 MAPLE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 














RAFAEL MENDEZ TRUMPET SOLOS 

ORCHESTRATIONS FOR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 

Now Available — Rental or Sale 

Exactly as recorded by Mendez and CHARLES KOFF 

MENDELSSOHN - CZARDAS - ZIGEUNERWEISEN - CARMEN - LAKME, 
BUMBLE-BEE - MACARENA - GRANADA 
TRUMPET with PIANO Accompaniment, $1.00 
See your dealer or write: KOFF MUSIC CO., 1418 Bentley Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 




















Buescher’s great new Valve and 
Slide Oils get to the source of fric- 
tion instantly, leave bearing sur- 
faces smooth and slick without 
gumming. Clean, pleasant odor. 
Developed especially for Buescher 
in one of the world’s greatest oil 
laboratories. 


Only 35% MUSIC STORES 


*& PURE 100% OIL * NON-GUMMING 
* PLEASING ODOR 






BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
ELKHART, INDIA 


A 
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FOR VIOLINISTS AND VIOLISTS 


THE SPIVAKOVSKY WAY of BOWING 


A Treatise by DR. GAYLORD YOST 


A thorough exposition of the unusual principles of 
playing that have won for Mr. Tossy Spivakovsky 
sensational success from New York to San Francisco. 
Illustrated with 12 photographs of Mr. Spivakovsky. 


Get your copy today from your dealer 
or send $2.00 to the publisher. 


VOLKWEIN’S 


632 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


rr) tt) te er 
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STEEL GUITAR STRINGS 


For PERFORMANCE * For VALUE * For QUALITY 


. . . it’s the guitar string made of the highest quality 
plated carbon steel . . . it’s the best guitar string made! 


TRY MAESTRO — BE CONVINCED 


+ + + + ¥ ¥ 


Howard D. Walters, Charles M, Barbre, E. M. 
Bergstrom, William M. Bradway, Elmer A. Brown, 
John J. Carraway, Elsbeth Donovan, John J. 
Desisto, James F. Diamond, L. C. Dilley, Joe 
Fspinosa, Ernest J, Gatreau, Wm. Hanna, L. G. 
Holeman, Jesse D. Lewis, Leroy E. McGuire, Wil- 
fred Porter, Martha Rickles, Joe Vosnica, Gene A. 
Wolff, Dewey Tapp, Victor Schilling, Jean Segars 
Bradway. 

Danbury, Conn., Local 87—Paul Bonomo, Clay- 
ton Mead, Herman Sodowski, Ralph Villane, 
Arthur Zylo. 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., Local 485—Donald Ruud, 
Ralph Ruud, Dave Maristuen, Wm. Myers, Wal- 
lace Ruud, Robert Halverson, John Walster, John 
Klemer, Wm. LeRoy Watson, Robert Walker, Robt. 
Freise, Dean Curtis, Malcolm Goddard, Robert 
Anderson, Dick Beecher, Dwight Goffinet, Gordon 
Andreason, Vernon Malafa, Darwin Norman, Wally 
Noss, Richard Peterson, Ray Iverson, Gus Anderson, 
Jerome Hager, Jack Woolsey, Herb Hurley, Orville 
Blackstead, Jack Gillig, Gary Shepherd, William 
Saverien, Walter Swingen, Wendel Ellefson, John 
Todd, Robert Justice, Dick Osmundson, Donovan 
Fllwanger, John Goodwill. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Local 777—Geo. Richards. 

Hazelton, Pa., Local 139—Joseph Martonik. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Bernard Marshall. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Bazaine Balzarette, 
Marvic Kaplan, Bruce King, Carmine Castaldo, 
Harold Dayton, Sal DeLuisa, Eugene Dominach, 


Nicholas Lamendola, Marion McDonald, Francis 
McGettrick, George McGettrick, Joseph Manzi, 
John Murrin, Thomas Payne, Richard Slimmer- 


meyer, Dorothy Vander Drake, Coleman Watson. 
Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Dominick F. Ernie, 
Vincent J. Fiorella, William Greene, Robert Masson, 
Jr., Charles Trenda. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Don Coil, Warren 
Davies, Louis Gonzales, Gail Green, Don Miles. 
Montreal, Que., Can., Local 406—Georges Man- 


seau, Francois Major, Frances Botner, Roland 
Bourque, Danny Behdon, William Dadson, Ray- 
mond Daveluy, Roland DeCosse, Fruma Endler, 


Marcel England, Jos, Foglietta, Abe Herman, Julia 
Hunt, Frank Johnson, Harold Kahn, Roger Lauzon, 
Jean Leduc, Jr., Louis Likey, Rolande Martin, Joe 
May, Lucien Metayer, Herve Paquette, Carmen 
Plamondon, Gordon Puddester, Irving Richer, Andy 
Settano, Charles Chuck Smith, Guy Veilleux, Gor- 
don Woodford, Jerry Watanabe. 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Jos. 1. 
Mrs. Zella Samuels, Gary Torian. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Magdalyn Christie, 
Gordon W. Driscoll, Eugene P. Ehlenz, Richard H. 
Fay, Loretta A. Feda, Harold W. Freeman, Edw. 
H,. LaFleur, Victor C. Lessine, Edward McGough, 
Earl W. Matson, Jack I. Moore, Jackson O'Toole, 
Donald Ross, Alexander Senn, John B. Simons, 
William C,. Cloud, 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Curtis Bell. 

Ottawa, Ont., Can., Local 180—Henry Lariviere. 

Pensacola, Fla., Local 283—Geraldine Goodnight, 
Stephen Scheer, Tony Scheer, Thomas Wigfall. 

Providence, R. I., Local 198—Chris DeStefano, 
Oswald Mazzarelli, Ernest O. Eastwood, Charles 
A. Rhodis. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Herbert Willy Adolph, 
Russell Frye, Jack J. Keller, Robert L. Sorenson. 

Rochester, Minn., Local 437—Jack McCarthy, 
Norman Stensrud, Ted Seims. 

Spokane, Wash., Local 105—Joe Carbonatto, Don 
Greif, Jack Coshew, Robert Guertin, Alfonse Hill, 
Lellie Holden, Dave Lindgren, Arvin Peterson, Roy 
R. Sharp, Evan Porter, Leonard R. Vensgl. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Anthony Oris. 

Scranton, Pa., Local 120—Tony Lascala, Gordon 
Leas, Daniel McCarthy, Sam Musso, Bernard 


Samuels, 





Ratchford, Robert Renda, Peter Resigno, Edmund 
Rinkus, Stan Russick, Gus Schoeps, Benedict Shed- 
lock, Joe Shedlock, Fd. Slangan, Wm. Van Bus- 
kirk, Paul Virbal, John Warunck, Stan Warunek, 
Tony Yorkufski, Stan Zabarowski, Henry Nagle, 


Harold Kegley, John Paranich, James Jerome, 
Henry Jarosinski, Edward Baker, Arthur Birdge, 
Robert C. Van Camp, Nicholas Pace, Edward 


Liptock, Harry S. Imming, Angelo Alfano, War- 
ren Allen, Joe Bianco, Charles Buck, Jr., Joe 
Canterbuty, George Cook, David Cordy, Ralph 
Fiorenza, Clint Freas, Joe Gambo, Joe Gbur, John 
Genova, Edward Kochan. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Adolphus J. Alsbrook, 
Marvin E. Behrendt, A. Russell Barton, Bert C. 
Benton, Willie H. Brewer, Jr., Allen D. Calvin, 
Paul FE. Cephas, Chester L. Christopher, Andrew S. 
Ciccarelli, Jos. DeMarco, Eugene P. Ehlenz, Wm. 
D. Feucht, Thelma Fabian, Chester W. Harris, 
Sam Hlyster, Julius L. Logghe, Ir., James A. Mar- 
tini, Theodore Mazurkiewicz (Ted Mager), Fred 
W. Molzahn, Henry M. Moore, S. N. (Sy) Nelson, 
Woodrow R. Ostlund, Leontine F. Pettiford, Jos. 
A. (Ted) Reiter, Vernon L. Pittman, Wayne V. 
Sounders, Louis L. Schneider, Jr., John B. Simons, 
Donald Tomlinson, Richard W. Valck, Richard G. 
Washington, Irvin G. Williams. 

Taunton, Mass., Local 231—Frank Enos, 
Quigley, Natali DeThomas, Daniel Pina. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Local 149—Jerry Bates, Geo. 
Cane, J. A. Chamberlain, Sidney F. Clark, Laurie 
Cormier, Kenneth Gunther, Edw. A. Hancock, 
Felix Lismore, Fernando Llorens, William Mather, 
George O'Connor, Herbert Peake, Paul Presnail, 
Villiam R. Prestie, Herbert W. Rivers, Harvey 
Scigel, William E. Taylor, Geo. Vassil. 
Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—William Shampine, 
Thomas E. Schoen, Viola Leva, Emory B. Reming- 
ton, Jr., Frederic M. Wright, Leopold F. Hernan- 
dez. 


John 





EXPULSIONS 
Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—Rudolph Traupman 
Salvatore Rotondo, Walter C. Kline, Edward 


Buckwitz. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Francis Acitelli, Her. 
man F, Ahrens, Harry B. Archer, Joseph- Askew 
Rudolph (Rudy) Ballog, Frederick Bielski, Landis 
Brady, Robert Brown, Hayden M. Cameron, Raquel 
E. Cervantes, Victor R. Chatfield, Lonny Cothron, 
Leonard Christian, Howard E, Culver, Thomas }. 
Curtin, Clyde J. Curtis, Earl L. Davis, Edwin ¢, 
Davis, Russell A. (Art Russell) Fetherolf, Eugene 
(Gene Fette) Fette, Everett H. Finch, Walter 
Fulkersin, Charles Ghinelli, Harry Gray, Lucille 
McCune (Lucille Farrell) Green, Albert Grey, 
Elbert L. Grice, Evelyn J. Haire, Charles: F. 
(Chuck) Haist, Herman R, (Harry Haske) Haske, 
John W. Holliday, Jr., Henry E. Isopi, Catherine 
Ivers, James FE. (Eddie) Jackson, Arthur (Arn 
Jordan) Jamgochian, Richard L. Johnson, Rufus 
N. Jones 3rd, Kerwin L. Kett, Edmund F, Koss, 
George H. Kraft, Maurice I. Laney, Wilfred A, 
Langevin, Joseph B. Leach, Leonard L. (Lenny 
Linden) Linden, William G. Massengale, Frank M, 
McCallum, Clarence L. McCardell, Jim T. Me. 
Cormick, James W. Miller, Gordon M. Mitchell, 
Thomas B. Morton, Herman Myers, Essic G. Nero, 
James A. Ponder, Rodolfo (Rudy) Reyes, Wallace 
(Rogers) Rogucki, Gibson Rothschild, Delindo L, 
(Len Salci) Salciccioli, William Shavers, James D, 
Sheehan, Andrew J]. (Scander) Skender, Daniel 
0. (Duke Rousseaux) Skinner, George W. Smith, 
Velma M. Snarr, Martha J. (Marty) South, Danelle 
Stephenson, Clarence S. (Speed) Spiewak, Joseph 
B. (Jos. Burton) Stroble, John J. Sullivan, Paul 
Szilagyi, Ollie A. (Joe Brown) Thomas, Fred B. 
Vincent 2nd, Robert $. (Bob Wayne) Weinberg, 
F, Willie Wells, Elmer F. (Dick Wilkins) Wilkins, 
Bennie Williams, Lucille Williams, George H. 
(Don Gilbert) Wolnick, Abraham Woodley, John 
E. Miller. 

Ottawa, 
Donald, 

Phoenix, Ariz., Local 586—Fdward Spaith, Louis 
Archibald. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Hunter Gray. 

Uniontown, Pa., Local 596—Robert Whetzel, Joe 
Scott, Robert Wrabel, Dominic Valente, Paul Taje, 
Harold Myers, Martin Nolan, A. D. Mayer, Jr., 
Thomas Beattie, Jr., Carl Page, Frank Nemesh, 
George Zigarac, Nick Zigarac, Dolores Novong- 
losky, Forrest Parks, Joseph Marra, Frank Mocniak, 
Martin Mientus, James Hicks, Morley Frank, Al- 


Ont., Can., Local 180—W. H. Mac- 


bert Granato, Robert Jones, Charles Johnston, 
Donald FEberts, Oliver Fulla, Leonard Dileanis, 
Jackie Filippone, Leon Diehl, Richard Coffman, 


Peter Zigarac, Aladino Burchianti, 
Anthony Brunnetti, William Bell, Emery Page, 
Arthur Pepe, Arthur Roman, Jos. Bozek, Lloyd 
Bennett, Loyd Lochra, Bernard Medwith, Howard 
Mitchell, Frank Burnette, Edward Maust, Victoria 
Walchasky. 


Ben Cetera, 


——— 


REINSTATEMENTS 


Aurora, Ill., Local 181—Wm. Fairbanks. 

Anderson, Ind., Locat 32—Vance Simmonds. 

Ashland, Ky., Local 691—Woodrow Fundersol, 
Lester W. Thornbury. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Leon Simon, Albert S. 
Lynch, George M. Gaines, Ehrich H. Schrader, 
Walter Tracy, Martin H. Dooley, Jr., Franklin 
Wood, Joseph Lentine. 

Baraboo, Wis., Local 327—Claude Thomson, John 
Baier, Roger (Tommy Rogers) Ableman, Dallas 
Beatty, Jr., John E. Davis, Edwin W. Haug, Jr. 
(Wes Carle), Olaf Hedlund. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Local 411—John E. 
John Nero, Esther DeLeon. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Vernard Smith, Merrell 
Jordan. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph R. L. Dudgeon, 
Manning W. Hamilton, Arthur H. Libman, Rocco 


Simmons, 


Spada, James V. Munda, Priscilla M. Stoddard, 
Edward F. Udell, Edward V. Venuti, John D. 
Alessi, Arne Autio, Paul R. Clement, Emanuel 


Cucchiaro, Robert F. DeCelle, Donald L. Finamore, 
James P. Foley, Albert Gibson, Ray P. Gould, 
Frank Grasso, Jr., James A. Lanza, Jacob J. Levine, 
Louis F. Mucci, Marvin A. Nigh, Nellie R. Novak, 
Louis Pascucci, Antonio Petracca, Wm. F. Roche, 
Milton G. Rubin, Keith Sloan, Arthur O. Torn- 
huist, Frank E. Ward, Armand E. Bachand, Mitchell 
B:izen, Anthony Bellacqua, Nicholas D. Bertocci, 
Sidney S. Cahan, Stephen J. Celi, Christy Colard, 


Joseph A. Cordaro, James L. Davies, George L. 
Dorlay, Jr., Pete Dorney, Mary Lou Dusseault, 
Joseph Z. Fine, Abraham Fieitman, Mildred 


Floyd, Norman Foster, Louis Fox, Edwin L. Glick. 
Richard R. Kole, Herbert Kravitz, James A. Lam- 
bert, David Leavitt, David Maltzman, Joseph J. 
Manning, Charles H. Mariano, Arthur P. McLellan, 
Nina Murdock, James F. Otis, Ralph S. Parks, 
Bryant W. Patten, Frank P. Patti, Patrick Pergola, 
Vincent Speranza, Henry Sesnovich, Ernest Susser, 
John Trainovitch, Jack Banchick, Herman Brenner, 
Anthony Costa, Buddy Courtney, Vincent De- 
Nunzjo, James DeVita, Charles DiGaetano, Dyson 
Fourness, Jr., Letitia Donohue, Edmund J. Gedrocz, 
Richard W. Gibson, Charles G. Hall, John E. 
Hildreth, Donald H. Hillery, Bernard King, Ru- 
dolph W. Menga, Robert W. Norris, Gerrish W. 
Pike, Harry H. Rodgers, Lourent J. Torno, John 
D. Ananian, Harold Bloom, W. Gerard Bottorff, 
Rocco (Tops Cardone) Buttiglieri. 

Bloomington, Ill., Local 102—John B. Chambers. 


(To be continued) 
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DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 

WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, 

WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


ae DELAWARE 





_—ww—oaenr'Y’ 
PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 
Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 


WALNUT RIDGE: 
American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4456, VFW, and R. D. Bur- 


mansec, Manager, Santa Mon- row, Commander. 
ica, Calif. 
Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., CALIFORNIA 


Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada Gardens, Shannon Shaef+ ALAMEDA: 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. Sheets, Andy 
Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs, BAKERSFIELD: 
Owner and Manager, Wichita Charlton, Ned 
Falls, Texas. Conway, Stewart 

Midway Park; porn Paness, Cox, Richard 
Niagara Falls, N . Xe BENICIA: 

Pineview Beach, Stan Sellers Rodgers, Edw. T 
(Birmingham, Ala.), Operator, BEVERLY HILLS: 
Bessemer, Ala. Mestusis, Paris 

Rainbow Gardens, and _ Claire BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Ihringer, Manager, Carrington, Cressman, Harry E. 
North Dakota. CATALINA ISLAND: 

$ni-A-Bar Gardens, Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 





Kansas City, Mo. Operator. 
Summer Gardens and James COMPTON: 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. Vi-Lo Records 
Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, CULVER CITY: 
Williamsport, Pa. Toddle House, and John Jj. 
Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- Toscano. 
ter. Manager, Flint, Mich. DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. McGowan 
EL CERRITO: 
INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, “johnson, Lioyd 
HOTELS, Etc. FRESNO: 
Valley Amusement Assn., and 


This List is alphabeti- Wm. B: Wagnon, jr., Pres. 
cally arranged in States, GARVEY: 


Canada and Mis- Rich Art Records, Inc. 


HOLLYWOOD; 
cellaneous Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
ALABAMA Birweill Corp. 
RIRMINGHAM: Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 


Ritter, Claude D. 

Sellers, Stam, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

Umbach Amusement and Bever- 


California Productions, “and 
Edw. Kovacks 


Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 


age Co., and R. E. (Bob) Teal and S. Tex Rose. 
Umbach. Dempster, Ann 
DOTHAN: Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Smith, Mose Mgt.. Lid. 
MOBILE: Gray, Lew and Magic 
Cavalcade of Amusements, and Record Co 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- Kolb, Clarence 
ducer. Morros, Boris 
Moore, R. E., Jr. Patricia Stevens Models 
MONTGOMERY: Finishing School 


Patterson, Trent 

Robitschek, Kurt 

Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 


Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 

Montgomery, W. T. 

Perdue, Frank 


ALASKA Douglas Venable. 
LONG BEACH: 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) ere a8. C. 
Squadron Club, and Eddie S. Los ANNE RSs 
Miller, Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc, 
ARIZONA Club Congo, and Fred Cole- 
FLAGSTAFF: man, and Esvan Mosby. 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, Cotton Club, and Stanley Amuse- 
Employer. ments, Inc., and Harold 
PHOENIX: Stanley 
Chi's Cocktail Lounge (Chi's  pajton, Arthur 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 
Keilly, employer. Halfont, Nate 
Hoshor, John Merry Widow Company, and 
Jones, Calvin R. Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Malouf, Leroy B. Mauro, Managers. 
Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and Miltone Recording Co., and 
Owner, The Old Country War Perkins. 


Club. 
Wayne’s Midway Inn 


Moore, Cleve 
Morris, Joe, operator, 


Willett, R. Paul Plantation Club 
Zanzibar, Club, and Lew Klein Mosby, Curtis 
PRESCOTT: New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
Green Frog Cafe, and Ralph and M. E. Brandenberg. 
Coffe, Proprietor. Preston, Joey 
TUCSON: Primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
Griffin, Manly garty, Louis Azrow, John 
Williams, Marshall Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 
YUMA: Ann Marie Borcy. 
Buckner, Gray, owner “345 = Royal Record Co. 
Ciub, El Cajon. Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan ‘“*Van" 
ARKANSAS Vannerson, Leonard 
ELDORADO: Vogel, . 
Shivers, Bob Williams, Cargile 
HOT SPRINGS: Williams, Earl 
Smith, Dewey Wilshire Bowl 
LITTLE ROCK: MANTECA: 
Club Savoy, and O. E. Bennett Kaiser, Fred 
Stewart, J. H. MONTEREY: 
Weeks, S. C. Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
McGHEE: owner 
Taylor, Jack NEVADA CITY: 
MOUNTAIN HOME: National Club, and Al Irby. 
Robertson, T. E., Employer. 


Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
PINE BLUFF: 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 


Arkansas State College OAKLAND: 
Scott, Charles E. Bozo’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Smith, C. C., Operator, Robbins Operator. 
Bros. Circus (of Jackson, Moore, Harry 
Miss.) Morkin, Roy 
MARCH, 1950 ‘ 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick's Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed . 
WILMINGTON: 


OCEAN PARE: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 
OXNARD: 
Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Manager. 
Hall, Donald H. 
McMillan, Tom, Owner 
Town House. 
Tom-Tom Cafe (Mo-Mac Corp.) 
and Gene Gerson 


PALM SPRINGS: Allen, Sylvester, 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, Kaye, Al 
PERRIS: FLORIDA 
CLEARWATER: 


McCaw, E. E., Owner, 
Horse Follies of 1946. 
SACRAMENTO: 
Cole, Joe 
O'Connor, Grace 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 


Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 


Kennison, Mrs. Gane owner, Florida Productions, ; 
Pango Pango Club, Coulton. ions, Inc 
SAN DIEGO: DAYTONA BEACH: 


and Bethune, Albert 
Charlies Hi-Hat Club 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 


Cotton Club, Benny Curry 
Otis Wimberly. 

Miller, Warren 

ee er 


Passo, 

Tricoli, 7, Oper., IBPOE, and Garfield Richard- 
Fugues. FORT MYERS: 

Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), . 


and Paradise Club (formerly rat ~ 


known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. J 
Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 
Deasy, J. B. 
Fox, Eddie 
Miller, Eddie S. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rogers & Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions. 
Sherman & Shore Advertising 


Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
ackson, Oti 
KEY WEST: 
Reagan, Margo. 
MIAMI: 
Brooks, Sam. 
Club 22, and John Plodnick and 
Irving Kloker (Koke Kokeler) 
Donaldson, Bill 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest, 
Caldwell, Max 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 


Agency. 
The Civic Light Opera Com- Nathan, Manager. 
mittee of San Francisco; Friedlander, Jack 


Francis C. Moore, Chairman. Haddon Hall Hotel 


Waldo, Joseph Hume, Jack 

SAN om Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Paz, Fred owner-manager. 

SANTA BARBARA: Leshnick, Max 
Briggs, Don Macomba Club 


Miller, Irving 


SANTA MONICA: 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 


Georgian Room, and H. D. 


McRae lander, Irving Miller, Max 
SHERMAN OAKS: Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
Gilson, Lee berg, Employers. 
Kraft, Ozzie Straus, George 
SOUTH GATE: Weills, Charles 
Silver Horn Cafe, and ORLANDO: 
Mr. Silver. Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
TWIN PEAKS: Jake Gunther, owners. 


Club Surrocco, and Roy Baisden. 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 


Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
Employer, Lake Arrowhead. 


NTURA 
Cheney, Al and Lee 


WATSONVILLE: PALM BEACH: 
Ward, Jeff W. Leon & Eddie’s Nite Club, Leon 
YREKA: & Eddie’s, Inc., and John 
Legg, Archie Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 
PANAMA CITY: 
COLORADO Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
DENVER: PENSACOLA: 
Frontier Night Club, and Harry, Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- Dance Clyb. 


Keeling, Alec (Also known as 


son, owners. 
A. Scott), and National Or- 


JULESBURG: 
Cummins, Kenneth chestra Syndicate, and Amer- 
ican Booking Co. 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
CONNECTICUT a 
BRIDGEPORT: Woodruff, Charlie 
Goldman, Marty STARKE: 


Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 


EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 


Dubinsky, Frank Sutton, G. W. “ 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) TALLAHASSEE: 

Kaplan, Yale Gaines Patio, and Henry 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) Gaines, Owner. 

Russo, Joseph TAMPA: 


Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers 

Junior Woman's Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

Williams, Herman 


Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold and 
Marino (Mike). 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 


Patten, Olin VENICE: 
Williams, Joseph Pines Hotel Corp., and 
NIANTIC: John Clarke 


Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. Manager (operated by Florida 
STONINGTON: Circus Corp.) 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, WEST PALM B 
and Herbert Pearson. 1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 
Whewell, Arthur rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms oer Club. 


Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 

Hayes, Gus 

Sportsmen's, Club, and J. B. 

Hobbs, employer. 

Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr: 
VIDALIA: 

Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 

Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 


Crandall, Earl 


Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner. 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


CAIRO: 
El Morocco Club 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 


CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
& Eu 


Adams, Delmore gene 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 

Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 

Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner. 

Children’s Health & Aid Soc. 

Cole, Elsic, Gen. Mgr., 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468. 

Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., and Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
owner. 

Daros, John 


Eden Building Corporation 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 
Glen, Charlie 
Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 
Majestic Record Co, 
Markee, Vince 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 
Miller, R. H. 
Monte Carlo Lounge, and Mrs. 
Ann Hughes, owner. 
Moore, H. B. 
Music Bowl (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 
Music Bowl and Jack P Peretz and 
Louis Capp ployers. 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
**Temptations of ig 
bag Chas. A., 
T.N.T. i" 
Whiteside, J. Preston. + 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M, 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 


Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 





Theresa, Prop., 


MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner, 
PEORIA: 


Brydon, Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Streeter 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner. 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
emyloyer. 
WASHINGTON) BLQOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Ear 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox. Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models. 
Dickerson. Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Richardson, Vaughn, 
Pine Ridge Follies. 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
MARION: 
Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 
Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H. H. 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
DENISON: 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis 
Larby, Operator. 
DES MOINES: 
ost Vickie (Lynch). 
HARLA 
Giken. Cc. Rex 


Colony Club and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 

Town House and Harry Meier, 
Operator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 
Graham, Lyle 
KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 
Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 
Stuart, Ray 


Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHITA: 
Studio Club, and Art Holiday 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 

LEXINGTON: 
Marner, A. C. 

LOUISVILLE: 
Gavin, Weezer 


OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 
ADUCAH: 


f 
Vickers, Jimmie, 
Bookers’ License 2611 


4l 





LOUISIANA 


Johns 
CROWLEY: 

Young Men's Progressive Club, 
and j. L. Buchanan, Em- 
ployer. 

LAKE CHARLES: 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 
MONROE: 


Keith, Jessie : 
Liberty Cafe and Nite Club, 


OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer. 
SHREVEPORT: 
Reeves, Harry A. 
Stewart, Willie 


MAINE 
SANFORD: 
Legere, E. L. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Byrd, Olive J. 
Calvo’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Calvo. 
Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 
Epsteia. Henry 
Greber, Ben 
Weiss, Harry 
CHESAPEAKE 
Chesapeake 
room, and 
employer. 


BEACH: 
Beach Park Ball- 
Altred Walters, 


Waingold, Louis 
FENWICK: 

Repsch, Albert 
PREDERICK: 

Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 
OCEAN CITY: 

Gay Nineties Cluv, hou Bel- 
mont, Prop.; Henry Epsteia, 
Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). 

SALISBURY: 

Twin Lantern, 

Eimer B. Dashiell, Oper. 
TURNERS STATION: 

Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 

Edgewater Beach. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BILLERICA: 

One O One Club, Nick 

Ladoulis, Proprietor. 
BOSTON: 

Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
State Distributors, and James 
H. Mclivaine, president. 

Brosnahan, James }. 

Crawford House Theatrical 
Lounge 

Grace, Max L. 

Mclivaine, James H. 

Mouzon, George 

Pilgrim, Carl. 

Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
Weisser 

Resnick, Wm. 

Sullivan, J]. Arnold, 


Bookers' License 150. 
Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 
Waldron, Billy 


Walker, Julian 
Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. 


Saivato, 
FITCHBURG: 
Bolduc, Henry 
HOLYOKE: 
Levy, Bernard W., 
Holyoke Theatre. 


WELL: 
Crowe, Fraucis X. 
INSON: 


Monson Haase and Leo Cane- 


The Derby, and Henry Corrcia, 
Operator. 
NORTH WEYMOUTH: 
Pearl, Morey 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 
WILMINGTON: 
Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 





MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR: 
McLaughlin, Max 
BAY CITY: 
Walther. Dr. Howard 


ZCJB Hall, and M. J. Martinka 
DETROIT: 


and Hoffman, 
Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. 


Adler, Caesar, 


Alamo Club 
Ammor Record 


Bel Aire (formerly tn” ‘n’ Ed- 
Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 


die’s), and Al 


Owners. 
Bibb, Allen 


Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 


Briggs, Edgar M 
Daniels, James M. 
Green, Goldman 


Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 


tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 


Latin Quarter, and Matthew B. 


Thomas 
Papadimas, Babis 
Patricia Stevens Models 

Finishing School. 
San Diego Club, 

Nono Minando. 


Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 
Oper., Colonial Theatre. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Huban, Jack 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Ir., 
ar Ballroom. 
Tholen, Garry 
MIO: 


Walker Hotel, Ag George 


Walker, 
PETOSKEY: 


Par 4 Club, and Ray H. Brown, 


Manager 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, 


and Robert 


Amos, Owner and Operator 


SISTER LAKES: 


Rendezvous Bow! and Gordea 


}]. Miller, Owner. 
TRAVERSE CITY: 
Lawson, Al 
MINNESOTA 
ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, Frank Gasmer 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner, 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern. 
DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
LAKE CITY: 
Terrace, and John E. 
MINN S: 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
PIPESTONE: 


Play-mer Ballroom, and Marvin 
Stolzmana 


Coopman and Mr. 
RED WING: 

Red Wing Grill, 

Nybo, Operator. 
ROCHESTER: 


Mike Sternberg Attractions, and 


Mike Sternberg. 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 
SLAYTON: 
Valhalla Resort 
and E. E. Iverson, 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 
MISSISSIPPI 
BILOXI: 
Joyce, Harry, Ow 
Pilot House Night "Club. 
GREENVILLE: 
Pollard, Flenord 
JACKSON: 
Carpenter, Bob 
Perry, T. G. 
Smith, C. C., 
Bros. Circus 
Ark.) 
MERIDIAN: 
Britt, Marty 
MISSOURI 
BOONEVILLE: 
Williams, B. M. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 


Operator, 
(of Pine 


KANSAS CITY: 
Babbitt, Wm. (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 
Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 
Esquire Productions, 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw. 


» Bobby 
House of Gaylord, and Gaylord 


Nels 
Patricia Stevens Models 


Lowrie 


Robert A. 


and Ballroom, 
Manager. 


Robbins 
Bluff, 


Kenneth 


* LEBANON: 


Kay, Frank 
MACON: 
Macon County Fair Association, 
and Mildred Sanford, 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Windermere Bar, and 

Edw. Hochecker. 


MONTANA 


CONRAD: 
Little America Tavern, and 
John R. McLean. 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, }. 
WEST YELLOWSTONE: 
Frontier Club, and James R. 
Woods. 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire 
Dept., and Charles D. Davis. 
COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 


Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 
Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
PENDER: 
Pender Post 55, American 
Legion, and John F. Kai, 
dance Manager 


NEVADA 


ELY: 

_——. Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 

Club leon, and Norman 

Khourey 

Gordon, Ruth 

Holtsinger, Ruby 

Lawrence, Robert D. 

Ray's Cafe 

Schiller, Abe 

Stoney, Milo E. 

Warner, A. H. 
LAKE TAHOE: 

Tahoe Biltmore Hotel 
LOVELOCK: 

Pischer, Harry 
RENO: 

Blackman, Mrs. Mary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DOVER: 
American Legion, Dover 
Post No. 8 
FABYAN: 
Zaks, James (also known as 
Zackers). 


NEW JERSEY 


ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 
White, William 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Applegate's Tavern, and A. j. 
Applegate, Employer. 
Aulantic City Art League 
Bobbins, Abe 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Delaware Inn apd Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop. 
Fassa, George, Operator, 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant. 
Jones, J. Paul 
Lockman, Harvey 
Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Fassa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 
Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
and Robert Courtney (New 
York City). 
BLOOMFIELD: 
Thompson, Putt 
CAMDEN: 
Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 


ator. 
Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkip, Mgrs. 
CAPE MAY: 
Anderson, Chas., Operator 
CLIFTON: 
Studio Bar, and August 
E. Buchner, Prop. 
EAST ORANGE, 
Geo, F. Felt & Co., Advertising 
Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky 
M PARK: 


Florham Park Country Club, 
and Jack Bloom 
HOBOKEN: / 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer. 


LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, 6. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 
The Blue Room. 


Corporation and Mont- 
clair Theatre, Thos. Haynes, 
James Costello. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Hotel Ackerman, and 
Ackerman, Proprietor. 


Isadore 


Harvis, Earl 

Idle Hour Tavern, and Vincent 
Parisi, Owner. 

Johnson, beg 

Jones, Carl W 
“Panda,” Daniel Straver 

Levine, Joseph 

Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 


Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Pr 


rop. 
Rollison, Eugene 
Simmons, Charles 
Tucker, Frank 
Wilson, Leroy. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Ellel, Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 
Garden Cocktail Lounge, 
Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
Tropical Room, 
Gerard, Owner. 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 


and 


and Mickey 


Harlem Club, and W. Richard 
Hubbard 
Laramore, J. Dory 


UNION CITY: 
Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Empleyer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 


Emil Mignardo, Owner. 
NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 


Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 
Director. 

Kessler, Sam 


O'Meara, Jack 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 


Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaventure College. 
BRONX: 
Atman, Martin 
Metro Anglers Social Club, 
Aaron Murray. 
Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman. 
Santoro, E. J. 
Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
BROOKLYN: 
Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 


and 


Graymont, A. C. 

Hall, Edwin C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler. 

Morris, Philip ; 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor. 

Premice. Josephine 

Puerto Rico Post No. 1105, 
Frank J. Rendon. 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Russino, Tom 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 
jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 


EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, Cark Del 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 


Ray’s Bar-D and Raymond 

C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, employer. 

Stier’s Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner, 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs. 

Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 

Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Chib, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Sleight, Don 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Inn. 
GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 
Utopia Lodge 


Irene 


HUDSON 


Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ILION: 

Wick Orchestra 

Phil Wick. 
ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

A. J. Griffith, Jr. 

Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 
JAMESTOWN: 

Lindstrom & Meye: 

LAKE RONKONKOMA: 

New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
* Valentine, Proprietor. 
LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 

Owner. 


Service, and 


Hotel Shlesinger, David Shle- 
singer, Owner. 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

Normandy Hotel Casino, and 


Rubin = aa Employer. 
MT. VERN 
Rapkin, ~ sal Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 
Adler, Harry 
A , Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
Amusement Corp. of America 
Baldwin, C. Paul 
Benrubi, M. 
Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 
Walter Kirsch, Owner. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 


ra, 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co.. 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’* Company 

Cotton Club 


s INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 











Courtney, Robert (connecteg 
with Ocean Playhouse, Sag 
Pier, Atlantic City). 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crosseg 
Associates 


* Fur Dressing & Dyeing 


Salesmen's Union. 
Glyde Oil Products 
Gray, Lew, and Magic 

ord Co. 


Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirlimag 
Florida Productions, Ine, 

Insley, William 

Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin 
Productions. 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros. 

King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License #44, 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez, 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John §. 

Lyon, Allen 
(atso known as Arthur Lee) 

Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr, 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon:, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
Jos. Lupia 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 


Organization. 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 


Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com 
pany, Wm. Reutemann. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co, 
Scott Chalfant, James Blix 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies’’. 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper., 
Penthouse Restaurant 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker's 
License 3326 

South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry, and his 
Rodeo Show. 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 

The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Variety Entertainers, Inc., 
Herbert Rubin. 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Operating Co. 

Wisotsky, S 

Zaks (Zackers), lames 


NIAGARA FALLS: 
Flory's Melody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 
Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 


ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 


PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angeloro 


ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmea 
Acquino, Operator. 


and 
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MARCH, 


k. 

ADY: 
; oe Cc. 
Fretto, 


and 


Shed, 





seph 
Rudds oar Nite Klub or Cow 
E. Ed- 


Magnus 


wards, Manager. 
Silverman, Harry 
FALLSBURG: 


Majestic Hotel, 


and a 
Seldin, S 
Grand View 


Messrs. 


H., Oper., 


Hotel. 


SUFFERN: 
Armitage, Walter, Pres., 
County Theatre. 


SYLVAN BEACH 


3 


Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 


Employer. 
SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi’s 


Frank Bagozz 


Fantasy Cafe, 


i, Employer. 


Feinglos, Norman 
Syracuse Musical Club 


TANNERSVILLE: 


Casa Blanca, and Basil 
Germano, Owner. 


TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 


Birnbaum, Murray 


Roden, Walter 


UTICA: 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner. 


VALHALLA: 


Twin Palms Restewrant, 
John Masi, Prop. 


WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechi 


ris Corp. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 


Lesser Lodge, and Jos. and Sarah 


Lesser, Operators. 


YONKERS: 


Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG 
Mirage Room, 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 


Babner, 


ISLAND: 
and Edw. S. 


Wm. Jj. 


FAR ROCKAWAY: 


Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, 


Paul S. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUFORT: 
Surf Club, anc 
BURLINGTON: 


Mayflower Dining Room, and 


John Loy. 


i Chas. 


CAROLINA BEACH: 


Economides, Ch 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 


Amusement Corp. of America, 


ris 


Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 


Jones, M. P. 

Kemp, T. D., 

Attractions. 
DURHAM: 


Jr., Southern 


Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 


FAYETTEVILLE: 


The Town Pump, Inc. 


GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casin 
Irish Horan. 
Weingarten, E., 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F. 
Parker, David 
NAGS HEAD: 


Blue Room, Ocean Shores Rec- 
reation Center, 


o and 


Sporting 


Fearing, Manager 


RALEIGH: 


Charles T. Norwood Post, 


American Leg 


ion, 


Supper Club, and E. J. 


McCarthy, ow 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festi 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 


McCann, Roosev 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 


ner. 


val, Inc. 


elt 


WINSTON-SALEM: 


Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


RUSO: 


Otto’s Westside Resort, and Otto 


Schmidt, Strawberry Lake. 
OHIO 


AKRON: 
Basford, Doyle 


Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 


Merry-Go-Round. 


Pullman Cafe, 
Owner and M 


1950 


George Subrin, 


anager. 


Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 


and 


Markey 


and George 


CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956. 
Bayles, H. W. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 


Lantz, on (Blackie) 

Lee, Eugene 

Overton, Harold 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Reider, Sam 

Smith, James R. 

Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner. 

CLEVELAND: 

Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 

Blue Grass Club 


Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 


Dearing 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Heller, Saul 


Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc., 
Bookers’ License 3568. 

Salanci, Frank J. 

Spero, Herman 

Tucker’s Tavern, and A. J. 


Tucker, owner. 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 
Bell, Edward 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 
Carter, Ingram 
Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 
Columbus Turf Club, and 
Ralph Stevenson 
Mallorty, William 
McDade, Phil 
Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald. 
Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 
DAYTON: 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Taylor, Earl 
DELAWARE: 
a C. Robert 
EUCL 
eg 
ELYRIA: 
Dance Theatre, 


“Gerald 
Inc., and 
» Pres. 


Bellinger, C. Robert 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 


Karl, 


PORTSMOUTH: 


Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Sallee, Henry 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing » and Don B. Owens, 
) 
senicaad “Athletic Club. and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
VIENNA: 


and Paul D. 


Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 
Hollywood Productions, and 
Kroger Babb, Employer. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 
OKLAHOMA 
ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
MUSKOGEE: 
Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 


Grand National of Muskogee, 


ENID: 


Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 
Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 


Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 


OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons. 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charlies 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 


Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 


R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Astor Lounge, 
Kush, owner. 
BERWYN: 

Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, 

employer. 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John. 
BRANDONVILLE: 
Brandonville Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 
CHESTER: 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 
CLARION: 
Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 
DEVON: 
Jones, Martin 


DONORA: 
Bedford, C. D. 


EASTON: 
Green, Morris 
Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 
King, Mr. and Mrs. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, 

Samuel Ottenberg, Fres. 
HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman. 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 

JOHNSTOWN: 

Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen. 

Melodee Lounge, and Chris 
Contakos, Owner and Mgr. 

KINGSTON: 

Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 

Samuels, John Parker 
MARSHALLTOWN: 

Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 

Noll, Carl 

Power, Donald W. 
MIDLAND: 

Mason, Bill 
NANTICOKE: 

Hamilton's Night Club, 

Jack Hamilton, Owner 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 

Friendship League of America, 

and A. L. Nelson. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Artists Bureau 

Benny-the-Bums, 

Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 

Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator. 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Bubeck, Carl F. 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

DuPree, Reese 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker's License 2620. 

Gorham, Jimmie. 

McShain, John 

Melody Records, Inc. 

O'Brien, Helen 

Philadelphia Gardens, 

Philadelphia Lab. Co. 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402. 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 


and Frank 


and A. P. Sundry, 


Walter 


and 


Inc. 
and 


PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklin, Thomas 


Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521. 

Mercurs Music Bar, and 
Harry Fox 


Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 
Reight, C.. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe. 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: ° 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 


Tannersville Inn, and Adolph 


Toffel, Employer. 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and 
Jos. A. Zelasko. 
Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Mgr., 
Washington Cocktail Lounge. 
Lee, Edward 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 
WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
So. Carolina. 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., 
The Pines. 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
MYRTLE BEACH: 
Ocean Forest Hotel, 
J. Hewlett and Mr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


ASHEVILLE: 
Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, 
H. L. Waxman, Owner. 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Club Zanzibar, 
Floyd Hayes 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO: 

Cox, Milton 

AUSTIN: 

El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 
Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 
Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. 

Embassy cab ‘and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dizon, 
Sr., Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of “‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.” 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

National Home Shows, Inc., and 
Grover A. Godfrey 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

DENISON: 

Skyview Club 

EL PASO: 
Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Bill 


Mgr., 


and Ralph 
Banks 


and 


and Billie and 


VALASCO: 
Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 


FORT WORTH: 
Carnahan, Robert 
Clemons, James E. 
Coo Coo Club 
Famous Door and Joe Earl, 


Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Skyliner Club, and Howard 
Stripling 


World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 


ILGORE: 

Club Plantation 

Mathews, Edna 
LONGVIEW: 


Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
D. Holiman, 


Club), and B. 
Employer. 
Ryan, A. L. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 


PARIS: 


Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer. 


SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
SAN ANTONIO: 


Thomas 
W. “Lee” 


Forrest, 
Leathy, 
Obledo, 
Rockin’ 

and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 


bs wa 


TYLER: 


Gilfillan, Max 
Tyler Entertainment Co. 


tra Management Co. 


WACO: 
Ranchhouse (formerly Peacock 
Club), and E. C. Cramer and 


R. E. Cass. 
WICHITA FALLS: 


Dibbles, C. 
Whatley, Mike 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 


Thomas, Ray 

UTLAND: 

Brock Hotel, and Mrs. 
Duffie, employer. 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 


Dove, Julian M., Capitol 
Amusement Attractions. 


DANVILLE: 


Fuller, J. H. 


EXMORE: 


Downing, J. Edward 


HAMPTON: 


Maxey, Terry 


LYNCHBURG: 


Bailey, Clarence A. 


NEWPORT NEWS: 


McClain, B. 
Terry's’ Supper Club. 


NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 


Prop. 
Gains, G. J. 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 


PORTSMOUTH: 


Rountree, G. T. 


RICHMOND: 


American Legion Post 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. 


ROANOKE: 


Harris, Stanley 


SUFFOLK: 


Clark, W. H. 


VIRGINIA BEACH: 


White, William A. 
WASHINGTON 


TACOMA: 


Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 


Brooks, Lawson bd 
Thompson, Charles G. 


CHARLESTON: 


Club Congo, Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 


El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 


Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 

GTON: 
Brewer, D. C. 
T 


INSTITUTE: 


Hawkins, “Charles 


LOGAN 


Coats, A. J. 


Po 
M Dude Ranch Club, 


Estelle 





WISCONSIN 

BEAR CREEK: 

Schwacler, Leroy. 
BOWLER: 

Reinke, Mr. and Mrs, 
EAGLE RIVER: 

Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Chas. W. 
GREENVILLE: 


Reed, Jimmic 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and ee 
HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 
Kilinski, Phil, Prop., "Phil's 
Lake Nakomis Resort. 
HURLEY: 
Club Francis, and James Francis 
KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 


Gentile, Nick 

Manianci, Vince 

Mitchell, Ray, and Ray Mitchell, 
nec 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 


Kendall, Mr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 
Carman Hotel 


TOMAH: 
VFW 
WAUKESHA: 
Jean’s Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 
and Jean J. Schultz, employer. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner. 


WYOMING 
CASPER: 
LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 
Part Owner. 
CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, 
Hazel Kline, Mgr. 
JACKSON HOLE 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE: 

Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, 

and Keith Capper, Employer. 
FAIRBANKS: 

Spruce Grove, and M. J. Drebin, 
Mary Topping and Ida Hand- 
lin, Employers 

Squadron Club and Eddie S. 
Miller. 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Alvis, Ray C. 
Archer, Pat 
Brown 
Cabana Club and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner. 

Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 

Club Bengazi, 


owner. 

Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President. 

D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 

Trans Lux Hour Glass. 

Gold, 

Hoberman, John Price, Presi- 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 

Hoffman, Ed. F., 

Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Kavakos, William, and Kavakos 
Club 

Kirsch, Fred 

Mann, Paul, Owner, 


Club 
Mansfield, Emanuel 
McDonald, Eari H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 


and 


and Paul Mano, 








O'Brien, John T. 
Perruso’s Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, employer. 


Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, operator, and Wm. 

Biron, b 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Roumanian Ino 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
BE. S. Puredy, Mgr. 
Walters, Alfred 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 


Club. 

Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 
Operator Pacific Recording 
Studio 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 
Pango Pango Night Club. 

The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor. 

Thomas Puna Lake 

WAIKIKI: : 

Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 

Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire. 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 

Don Wilson Studios, and Don 
Wilson. 

Gaylorde Enterprises, and 
L. Carrigan, Manager. 

H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 
Taylor, Dan 
GRAVENHURST: 
Webb, James, and Summer 
Gardens 
GUELPH: 
Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 


HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
LONDON: 
Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. 
Nutting, Pres. 
Seven Dwarfs Ino 
OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

Peacock Inn, and E. Spooner 
PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador Music 
Charles Darwyn 

Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 
Mitford. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 

Grenik, Marshall 

MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour. 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique. 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C 

Dioro, John 

Emery, Marcel 

Emond, Roger 


Co., and 











Miller, yy ng 


Lussier, Pierre 
Bookers’ L 


Sourkes, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry 
POINTE-CLAIRE: 


Re 
1129. 





Edgewater Beach Hotel, and Nelson, A. 
Wm. Oliver, owner. New York Ice Fan Co., Scott 
ST. GABRIEL DE BRANDON: Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Manoir St. Gabriel, and Paul on Robinson, Owners. — 
Arbour, owner. sen, Buddy 
QUEBEC CITY: }~ ood Theo. 
Sourkes, Irving Ouellette, Louis 
VERDUN: Patterson, Chas. 
Senecal, Leo Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 
Peth, Iron N. 
MISCELLANEOUS —latinum Blond Revue 
Alberts, Joe Redd, Murray 


Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland Reid, 
Andros, George D. i 


Angel, Alfred Pine Ridge Follies 
Arwood, Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Aulger, J. H Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 
Aulger Bros. ‘Stock Co, Robertson, T. E., é 

Ball, Ray, Owner, oon aE. Rodeo, Inc. 

All-Star Hit Parade Ross, Hal j.. Enterprises 
Baugh, Mrs. Mary Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Bert Smith Revue Sargent, Selwyn G. 
piney. -_ O. (al kn Scott Nelson Y 

jake, ilton iso own a8 «.* . . 

Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). Singer. Leo, Singer's Midgets 
Blanke, Manuel (also as ; ‘ 


Milton Blake and Tom Kent). te 
Brandhorst, E (tiey) Stover, William 
te Straus, George 


Braunstein, B. Frank : 
Bruce, Howard, Mgr.. Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 


“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 


Brugler, Harold Show. : 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Tabar, Jacob W. 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. Taflan, Mathew 
Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, Taylor, R. J. 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, Mac 


Owners and Managers. Travers, Albert A. 


B sas B., 

poe chy aa Partners Wehner, Me Maric, Promoter 
Carlson, Ernest + om Ay N. No. 

Carroll, Sam Weills, Charles 

Cheney, Al and Lee White. Guin 


Conway, Stewart Williams, Cargile 


Cornish, D. H. Williams, Frederick 
DeShon, Mr. Wilson, Ray 
Deviller, Donald Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 


former 


Miquelon, 
Mosher, woody (Paul Woody) 


Sunbrock, Larry, and His Rodeo 





DiCarlo, Ray 
Eckhart, Robert 


Parrance, B. F. 
Feehan, Gordon F. 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., Arranged alphabetically 


“American Beauties on Parade". 


Fitzkee, Dariel as to States and 


Forrest, Thomas Canada 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. ARKANSAS 
Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus LITTLE ROCK: 

Freeman, Jack, Mer. 7 Arkansas State Theatre, 


Follies Gay Paree 


Freich, Joe C. Butler, Officers. 
Friendship League of America TEXARKANA: 

Garnes, C. M. Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
George, Wally ° Ketchum, owner and 
Gibbs, Charles operator. 

Gould, Hal 

oon i MASSACHUSETTS 


Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo BOSTON: 


Show, connected with Grand _ E. M. Loew's Theatres 
National of Muskogee, Okla. HOLYOKE: 

Hoffman, Ed. F., Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus. 

Horan, Irish MICHIGAN 

Horn, O. B. ; DETROIT: 

International Magicians, Produc- Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air". Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: ° 
Powers Theatre 


James, Huga 
Johnson, Sandy 
Johnston, Clifford 


elon, Wallece MISSOURI 
Kent, Tom (also known as = ag oo 
Manuel Blanke and Milton aim Street Theatre 
Blake). 
Keyes, Ray NEW YORK 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) GLENS FALLS: 


Kirk, Edwin Empire Theatre, and Don 
Kosman, Hyman Sleight. 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levenson, Charles NEW JERSEY 
Levin, Harry MONTCLAIR: 


Magee, Floyd 
Mann, Paul 


Matthews, Johan 

Maurice, Ralph Castete. 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, OHIO 
Horse Follies of 1946. CLEVELAND: 

McHunt, Arthur * Metropolitan Theatre 

Meeks, D. C. Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond VIRGINIA 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, BUENA VISTA: 


Managers. Rockbridge Theatre 


and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 


Montclair Theatre and Cos-Hay 
Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 





UNFAIR LIST of the = 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert, Beloit, Wis. ’ 
ne a se take ted Canada and Mis- 


HOTELS, Etc. 





Florence 
Mass. cellaneous 
Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. ALABAMA 
Jersey City Military Band, and BIRMINGHAM: 
Elia Ciricillo, Director. 
Letter Carrier's Band, Paterson, Thomas Jefferson Hotel 
N. J. 
Letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake ARIZONA 
City, Utah. DOUGLAS: 
Vv. F. W. Ravena Band, Ravena, Top Hat 
N. Y. 
Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 


ORCHESTRAS Forest Club, and Haskell 
Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, Hardage, Proprietor. 
Reading, Pa. 
Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma CALIFORNIA 
City, Okla. BEVERLY HILLS: 


Betto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. White, William B. 


Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Oakridge, N. J. Cressman, Harry E. 
Boley, Don, Orchestra, Topeka, CULVER CITY: 
Kansas. ¥ Mardi Gras Ballroom 
Bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White [ONG BEACH: 
Hall, Ul. ‘ Schooler, Harry 
Busch, Jack, Orch., Cuba City, saN BERNARDINO: 
Wis. Danceland Ballroom 


Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 


Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN DIEGO: 


Mobile, Ala. fic Caf A. 
Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. pipe rom, 
Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., SAN FRANCISCO: 

Galveston, Texas. Jones, Cliff 
Downs, Red, Orchestra, SAN LUIS OBISPO: 

Topeka, Kan. Seaton, Don 
Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- SANTA "ROSA: 

homa City, Okla. " 

Fox River Valley Boys Orch., Rendezvous, Lake County 

Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, COLORADO 

Butler, Pa. LOVELAND: 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, Westgate Ballroom 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 

Catskill, N. Y. CONNECTICUT 
Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, GROTON: 

Kingston, N. Y. Swiss Villa. 

HARTFORD: 


Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 


Orchestra. Buck's Tavern, 

Lake, Danny, Orch., Pierpont, Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
Ohio NORWICH: 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- Lafayette Club. 
tra, “The Brown Bombers’’, Monte Carlo Restaurant. 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. FLORIDA 
Meekers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. CLEARWATER: 
Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
Monroe, Wis. JACKSONVILLE: 
O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- Cox, Lylye 
tra, Westfield, Wis. Y WEST: 


Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Russell Ross 


PENSACOLA: 


Trio (Salvatore Southland Bar & Grill, and 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, ° 


This List is atphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 


Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 





IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner’s Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Radio Station KSWI 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DES MOINES: 
Rhapsody Cluh. 
KEOKUK: 
Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvet's Post No. 11, and Cuj 
“‘Red”’ Collins, Manager, 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Club Slipper, and John Carran, 
proprietor. 

418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 

Happy Lagding Club 

Trocadero Lounge, 
Forte, proprietor. 


MARYLAND 


L. BALTIMORE: 
mbassador Night Club 
Knowles, A. L. 


and Frank 


HAGERSTOWN: 
Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
METHUEN: 
Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 


Owners and Managers. 
NEW BEDFORD: 


The Polka, and Louis Garston, 
Owner. . 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 


WEST YARMOUTH: 
Silver Sea Horse, and Joe 
Gobin, operator. 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


BRIMLEY: 
Lazy Bob’s Show Bar 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson’s Rustic Dance 


Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, Leonard Gallenti. INTERLOCHEN: 

Angelo Ficarro). Wishing Well, and F. L. National Music Camp 
Samczyk, Casimir, Orchestra, Doggett. MARQUETTE: _ 

Chicago, Ill. SARASOTA: Johnston, Martin M. 
Scharf, Roger and His Orch., Gay Nineties PORT HURON: 

Utica, N. Y. 400°" Club Lakeport Dance Hall 
Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North TAMPA: 

Lima, Ohio Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. MINNESOTA 
Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, sume sae 

Easton, Md. } : 
Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, GEORGIA Hi-Hat Club 

ill. MACON: FOREST LAKE: 
Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, Jay, A. Wingate eiiady, a and Dondd 

irth, op ° 
Oakridge, N. J. SAVANNAH: sqnnenanaatn 


Trocadero Club, and George 


Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. 
Rody and W. C. 


Weltz Orchestra, 


Kitchener, Ont., Canada Dugger. 
Young, ah Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. IDAHO 
BURLEY: 








ee 

















Y-Dell Ballroom 
PARKS, BEACHES, 


GARDENS ILLINOIS 
ALTON: 
OHIO Abbot, Benny 
GALESBURG: 
PIERPONT: — Townsend Club No. 2 
Pioneer Picnic Park, and MATTOON 
Dale Cole U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY: 
WEST VIRGINIA Porter, Kent 
PARKERSBURG: STERLING: 
Nemesis Shrine Park Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 
WISCONSIN INDIANA 
KENOSHA: 
Fox River Gardens, and Emil SOUTH BEND: 
Makos, Proprietor. St. Casimir Ballroom 


(Shorts) 


Twin City Amusement Cow 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. CLOUD: 
Blue Blazer Bar, and Leo 
“Hap” Kastner, owner. 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: ‘ 
El Capitan Tavern, and Marvit 
King, owner. 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
HAVRE: 
Tigny, Emil Don, and Have 
Theatre. 
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NEBRASKA 
HEMINGFORD: 


American Legion Hall 


pance-Mor 


Baker “Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 


les Club 
Seboerd Liquor Store 
yFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 
NEVADA 
ELKO: 
Club Elko 
ELY: 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank 
Pace 
NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY: 
Herman’s Bar, and Lou Sati- 


nover, Prop., and Mgr. 

Mossman Cate 

Surf Bar 

Terminal Bar 
CAMDEN: 

St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 

Parish 
CLIFTON: 

Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 

Pennbrook Tavern, and Adolph 

Smarsch 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 
IRVINGTON: 
Newark Singing 
Mr. Bien 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
LINDEN: 

Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
LODI: 

Peter J's 
MT. FREEDOM: 

Klode’s Hotel 
NETCONG: 

Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 

Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 

NEWARK: 

Mayfair Tavern 

Newark Opera House, and 

A. C. Cerrigone, Mgr. 
NORTH HALEDON: 

Willow Brook Lodge 
PASSAIC: 

Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 

Crvstal Palace Ballroom 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 

St. Michael's Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 

Frohman, Louis 

BUFFALO: 

Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 

CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Restaurant 
HARRISVILLE: 

Lake Bonaparte Hotel, and 

Virgil Cheeseman, Prop. 
HUDSON: 
New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
NEW ROCHELLE: 

Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 

Keefer, Manager. 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., 
Irving N. Berman 

Richman, Wm. L. 

Sammy's Bowery Follies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, Stanley 

NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 
Joseph Briggs, Proprietor. 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink 
ROCHESTER: 

Mack, Henry, and City Hail 

Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 


1950 


Society, and 


and 


SCHENEC™ ADY: 
Polish Commun.ty 
(PNA Hall) 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
UTICA: 
Ventura’s Restaurant, and 
Rufus Ventura 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE: 
Propes, Fitzhough Lee 
KINSTON: 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 
Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 
Maclowell Music Club 
FOSTORIA: 
Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 
Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 
American Legion Post 59, 
Mack Lilly, Commander. 
Club Riveria 
Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Ringside Night Club 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, 
Harry Lawrence, owner. 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn. 


OKLAHOMA 


BRITTON: 

Cedar Terrace Night Club 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
VINITA: 

Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CENTER: 
Slovenian Club 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, and 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 
Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 
EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor. 


Home 


and 


and Dustin E. 


and 


FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
GREENTOWN: 
White Beauty View Inn, and 
Naldo Guicini, proprietor, 


Lake Wallenpaupack. 
NEW BRIGHTON: 
Broadway Tavern 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Polish Home 
Dupree, Hiram. 
Morgan, R. Duke 
Roseland Cafe, and A. 
PITTSBURGH: 
Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 
ROULETTE: 
Brewer, Edgar, 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Jim and Jane and their Western 
Vagabonds. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON: 
Eisenmann, james F. 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 


TEXAS 
GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman and Gulf 
Oleander Lodge Club. 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Choates, Harry 
PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 
SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, National, Maya, 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza 
Theatres. 


Sellers. 


Roulette House 


(Bunk) 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights of Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores. 
RICHMOND 
Market Inn Social 
Robert Long. 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop'' Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers. 
KEYSTONE: 
Calioway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
PARKEKSBURG: 
Masonic Temple Ballroom 


Club, and 


Silver Grille, RK. D. Hileyv- 
Owner. 
WISCONSIN 
BARABOO: 


Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Halsted. Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs. Truda. 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley’s Nite Club 
GRAND MARSH: 
Patrick Lake Pavilion 
KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Otto and Harv’s Acquilla Re- 
sort, and Otto Borkenhagen, 
Powers Lake. 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi- 
mir Fec, Owner. 
MADISON: 
A. & T. Talent 
Arnold Finsness. 
Twin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, 
Proprietor. 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
REWEY 
High School 
Town Hall 
RICE LAKE: 
Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 


Agency, and 


Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 


Golden Gate Supper Club 
DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 
Benny’s Tavern, and Benny 
Mendelson. 


Star Dust Club, 
Frank Moore, 


TERRITORY HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 
49th State Recording Co. 
landoli and Anthony Ferro 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, 
John F. McGee, Manager. 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
HAMILTON: 
Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompsen, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 
Century Inn, and Mr. Descham- 
bault, Manager. 
Triangle, and J. 
Props. 
KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


Prop. 


aod 


& E. Assaly, 


Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie. 

PETERBOROUGH: 

Brookside Pavilion, and Earl 


Tully, Owner and Operator. 
PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 
Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg. 








SHREVEPOR1: 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES “AYRE 


LOUISIANA Tigny. 


Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MONTCLAIR: 


Havre Theatre, and Emil Don 


NEW JERSEY 


Montclair Theatre 


QUEBEC MARYLAND ggg the 
AYLMER: . ‘alace Theatre 
Lakeshore Inn agg wenn eo Jersey Theatre 
MONTREAL: Park Theatre 
Harry Feldman MASSACHUSETTS Community Theatre 
Village Barn, and O. Gaucher, ” 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. FALL RIVER: pir mnng 
QUEBEC: Duster: Theses RKO Broad ‘The 
4 : atre 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, MICHIGAN 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. NEW YORK 
VAL MORIN: DETROIT: 
Val Morin Lodge. Shubert Laiayette Theatre BUFFALO: 
Basil Bros, Theatres Circuit, in- 
MISCELLANEOUS MONTANA cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Marvin, Eddie GREAT FALLS: Broadway, Genesee, _ Roxy, 
Civic Center Theatre, and Strand, Varsity, Victoria. 
Clarence Golder. Center Theatre 


Kenmore Theatre 
Niagara Theatre 
Paramount Theatre 
Seneca Theatre 


KENMORE: 
Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre. 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—Loree oboc, Conservatory model, Plat- 

eau keys, very fine condition; set of Deagan 
bells, two and one-half octaves. Wm. Donaldson, 
2617 Louisiana Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 

baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 








harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
2717, Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fine library belonging to Charles 


Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchestra- 
tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellaneous, 
concert waltzes, marches, etc.; list upon request; 
will sell whole or in part. Mrs. Charles Lepaige, 
2932 Iroquois, Jacksonville, Fla. 

FOR SALE—Buffet clarinet, 17-6-B, with case, 
like new, $140.00. Joseph Giordano, 703 West 

Oakdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 

FOR SALE—Hammond organ, models B and CV, 
separate speakers, chimes, celeste and novachord; 

will buy pre-war A or E console, any condition. 

Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood Ave., Waterbury 4, 

Conn. 








FOR SALE—Kochlert bassoon, Heckel system, 
whisper key, trill and roller keys, excellent con- 
dition, like new, with Alligator case, used one 
month, $500; vibraharp, Deagan No. 35 Mercury 
model, 3-octave, F to F, metal sounding tubes, 
no scratches, perfect condition, like new, $325; 
bass trombone, Conn, model 70-H, 94 inch bell, 
fine slides, rotary valve attachment, F that pulls to 
E, lacquered brass, no dents, beautiful tone, ex- 
cellent condition, with case, $250. Ethel Clarke, 
25-51 86th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Heckel bassoon, recently thoroughly 
overhauled, excellent condition, $800. Mrs, David 
Swaan, 285 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
Phone: ACademy 2-7512. 
FOR SALE—Deagan marimba-xylophone, 44% oc- 
taves, on wheels, with brakes, perfect tone, 
covers, $200. Edgar Lichty, 1514 Easton Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 











FOR SALE—Boehm system French wood Clarinet 
in Bb, A-440, in good playing condition; sent 
on approval. Write F. W. Horn, 505 West 112th 
St., New York 25, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Library of standard orchestra music, 
also violin solos, studies, duets, etc.; also fine 
old violin, % size; big bargain. William Ford, 
229 River Drive, East Paterson, N. J. 
FOR SALE—For sousaphone, one model T20-Bbb 
Conn recording bass, newly finished bell, short 
action valves. H. S. Breen, 14 Pine St., Amster- 
dam, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Hungarian string bass, % size, five 
strings, swell back, beautiful rich, deep tone; 
new cover and French bow; price $400; will trade 
for Bbb recording bass w.th case; preier Conn, but 
will consider Holton or King. John E. Scalet, 
vice-president, Local 452, 305 N. Broadway, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, Phone: 4000. 
FOR SALE—French horns, double Schmidt $350; 
double Schmidt $275; 8D Conn, new, $475; all 
in first class condition. E. C. Bennett, 1539 Green- 
wich St., San Francisco 23, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Buescher recording Bbb bass, with 
stand, $285; also German Bbb Helicon bass, 4 
rotary valves, $135. Musician, 535 Slocum Road, 
N. Dartmouth, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Bass clarinet, Pedler, single octave, 
like new, $295; series 29500 Selmer, balanced 
action, tenor sax in combination case, $350; will 
include Martin Freres wood Bb clarinet and silver 
flute for $100 with above; these are professional 
instruments in good playing condition. Write 
Musician, 3505 Marauette, Dallas 5, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Deagan vibraharp, three octave; orig- 
inal cost $475; used eight months; for $300. Roy 
Paganelli, 402 East 89th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—English Besson and French trumpets; 
genuine Zildjian cymbals, imported from Con- 
stantinople, fourteen and fifteen inches, heavy, 
for concert band; machine tympani, twenty-eight 
inches. Brancati, 924 Eighth Ave., N. Y. C., N. 
FOR SALE—Pedler alto clarinet, Albert system, 
ebonite, overhauled like new, no case, $45. 
Milt Arfine, 152 East 91st St., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
Phone: PR 4-1899. 





























WANTED 


WANTED—Accordionist and guitarist needed im- 
mediately to join traveling combo; requirements, 
neat appearance and deportment; must have ex- 
perience playing Latin and American tunes. Write 
Joe Raft, 1516 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 47, 
Pa. Phone: Fulton 9-2862. 
WANTED—Versatile musicians, female preferred, 
for entertaining trio. booked by Music Corp. of 
America, must sing or double; accordionist, tenor 
saxophone, trumpet, -violin, vibraharp players. 
Write Musician, 5938 Freret St., Apt. 2, New 
Orleans, La. 
WANTED—Musician with American or European 
degree in music to manage music school; send 
photostatic copies of credentials. Write H. B. 
Bueller, Box 623, Hot Springs, Va. 
WANTED—Harpsichord in good condition, prefer- 
ably two manuals; please describe in detail, 
including make, type, frame, condition of sound- 




















ing board and leathers. Robert Conant, 190 
Passaic Ave., Passaic, N. J 
AT LIBERTY—Pianist, many years’ experience 


hotel, dance, concert, show; long-time member 
of Local 802; seeks permanent connection with 
nice small orchestra in resort or city hotel, steady 
session, club jobs, etc. Bill Speer, 922 East 15th 
St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Capable horn player, age 50, desires 

industrial (light) or mercantile position; 28 years’ 
professional experience in symphony, theatre, opera 
and concert band; eight years’ experience in factory. 
Bernard Morini, 2743 Stafford St., Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
AT LIBERTY—For summer season, string trio (vio- 

lin, cello, piano), versatile; violinist doubles alto 
voice, cellist doubles violin; dinner music, chamber 
music, etc.; photos available. Write to Director, 
2301 South First Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 











FOR SALE—Old violins, Stradivarius, Maggini, 
Stainer, George Washington, pearl inlaid, others; 
beautiful instruments. G. W. Simms, Warwick, 
New York. 
FOR SALE—String bass, Juzek grade A, % size, 
round back, wonderful condition, powerful tone 
with Joseph Vitale French bow and bag, $400. 
John Porpora, 1152 63rd St., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
BEnsonhurst 6-2112. 
FOR SALE—Loree oboe, AB18, full plateau system, 
excellent condition, no cracks; best offer over 
$425; will send C. O. D. for three days’ trial; 
refund guaranteed. S$. F. Mack, 212 Fairview 
Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 
FOR SALE—Cello, Albertus Bianchi, with Dodd 
bow, in perfect condition. Joseph Pepe, 1439 
West Fifth St., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. Ph: ES 6-5296. 














AT LIBERTY—Teacher, string bass, 15 years’ teach- 
ing experience, state championship orchestra for 
12 years, principal bass Louisville Philharmonic 
10 years; interested in combination of both, will 
consider either. A. M, Sego, 1319 Lanier Drive, 
Middleburgh Heights, Ohio. 
AT LIBERTY—Drummer, 12 years’ experience, read 
well, cut shows, do vocals, have new equipment, 
including timbales; available to travel anywhere or 
steady location with good outfit, Norman Cogan, 
4517 43rd St., Sunnyside, N. Y. IRonsides 6-2924. 
AT LIBERTY—Violinist, orchestra, dance, radio, 
symphonic style; ptional pedagog lead, 
fine library, supervisor schools course instruction, 
French and fine arts, attractive solos, American, 
European education; all letters answered. Box 
49, Coraopolis, Pa. 
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READ These Chapter Heads . .. 
1—Assignment 










2—Preparation 
3—Pre-recording 


7—Checking and Recording 
8—Dubbing and Preview 
9—Student Summary 
10—Orchestration Review 





$ ADVANCE YOUR 
NGERS! INCREASE YOUR /NCOME : 
INFORMATION-PACKED_“UNDERSCORE!” : 













Standard Student's 
Edition, only $3 per 
copy. 







OF THESE 
EDITIONS SUITS 
YOUR PURPOSE? 






Deluxe Gold-Stamped 
Collector's Edition in 
Blve Leatherette and 
Personally Autograph. 
ed for $5 per copy. 

















CAREER 




















“HOLLYWOOD MUSICAL SECRETS REVEALED 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in a fascinating true-life, 231-page book — 


DERSCOR 


SHows A COMPLETE MOTION PICTURE SCORE 
WRITTEN FROM ACTUAL TIMING SHEETS WITH 
ORCHESTRA SKETCHES AND ORCHESTRATIONS! 









MR. FRANK SKINNER, 


long acclaimed one of the nation’s foremost arrangers and now 
a top-flight comp ductor in Hollywood’s motion picture 
industry. Among Mr. Skinner's motion picture credits are 
“TAP ROOTS,” “FRANCIS,” “SWORD IN THE DESERT,” etc. 


“Frank Skinner scores with ‘UNDERSCORE’ “ — Victor Young 


” ‘UNDERSCORE’ should be in every music lover's library.” 
—Dr. Miklos Rozsa 


“UNDERSCORE” presents Frank Skinner in authentic behind-the- 
screen conferences with producer and director while scoring a 
motion picture. Tells and shows how songs and production 
numbers are prepared and pre-recorded. Relates anecdotes and 
humorous situations that occurred while Mr. Skinner was work- 





ing with famous screen stars. Includes dozens of actual repro- 
ductions of timing sheets, orchestra sketches and scores, with 
thorough analyses of each. Takes you through actual recording 
and dubbing sessions. Gives professional terminology and 
studio “slanguage” used. 


SPECIAL STUDENT’S SUMMARY INCLUDED: Themes and moods 
of music are analyzed. Also treatment of orchestration. Gives 
a complete review for arrangers, showing strings, woodwinds, 
horns and brass writing, and their balance. Shows how to write 
popular song vocal accompani ts; how to handle strings in 
rhythm numbers; how to maintain orchestra balance from 
medium to symphonic size, efc. 





4—Themes STUDENTS . : . MUSICIANS . . . ARRANGERS WILL PROFIT 
5—Running and Cueing FROM THIS INFORMATION-PACKED BOOK 
6—Writing the Score Written in First Person Narrative Form . . . Crammed with Musical 


Arrangements, Excerpts, and illustrations 


EXAMINE FREE for 5 days AT OUR RISK! 


SKINNER MUSIC CO., Box 671, Hollywood, Calif. Dept. 1-1 
RUSH ME my copy of “UNDERSCORE.” 


C] Deluxe Gold-Stamped Collector's Edition 
«ky ORE tg eee a RSS aT: 


@ 
LI) Stamdard Studemt’s Edition oo... 0... cecccceceseeseenesesenseseeeese ee @ 
OO Send C.0.D. 1 will pay postage and C.0.D. charges. 
DC | enclose cash, check or money order. Ship prepaid. 
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MY NAME 





(please print) 
ADDRESS 
city ZONE 
STATE 











EXAMINE YOUR COPY OF “UNDERSCORE” FOR 5 DAYS FREE! If rot 
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ALTO 






Selected grenadilla wood and nickels 
are used with subtle French craftsmanshi 
to achieve glowing tone quality and swift’ ats 


response. 


The Alto Clarinet features automatic octave & 
and F* trill key. The Bass Clarinet has, in ad 
tion, low Eb and articulated G? keys. Covered 3 
fingerholes insure easy fingering on both. 








Yes, these beautifully poised aristocrats of : h. 
MARTIN FRERES line were made to play great musiq . 
See them at your favorite dealer. 


"4 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole distributors for MARTIN FRERES U.S. & Canada 


BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. 
5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, .N. ¥. 
Please send me FREE Dept. 

(1) MARTIN FRERES Woodwind Catalog 
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NOW! SELMER ~= 


Saxophone « Clarinet * Trumpet 


NEW REDUCED PRICES 
SAVE YOU *25 to °89 


Savings on other models up to $100! 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Now you can own a genuine handmade Selmer 
(Paris) Instrument for little or no more than 
you would pay for a mass-production product! 


These new-model Selmers are without question 


the finest instruments ever to bear our name.” 


And now you can own one at a price that saves 
you $25 to $85 on a saxophone, clarinet, or 
trumpet . .. and as much as $100 on other models! 

»Why are these prices possible? One reason is 
the recent adjustment in the values of European 
currencies. A more important reason is the 
steadily increasing popularity of Selmer (Paris) 
Instruments. Increasing sales have enabled us 
to reduce handling costs. The savings are being 
passed on to you through substantial price reduc- 
tions on the new-model, better-than-ever Selmers. 

The world’s great players and directors, sym- 
phonic and popular, agree: A Selmer frees you of 
all considerations except musicianship .. . helps 
you realize your greatest musical possibilities. 

See your Selmer dealer today and ask him 
about the new moneysaving prices. Then try a 
Selmer and discover how much better you PLAY! 


NEW, FREE SELMER CATALOG — SEND FOR IT! 


SELMER DEALER 
NEW LOWER PRICES 


SELMER (Paris) Super-Action Saxophones 
Now ... for little more than 10% over 
the cost of an ordinary sax ... you can 
play Selmer! The choice of 80% of the 
highest-paid players. Gives you extra 
years of stand-out performance. 


SELMER (Paris) Clarinets 


Newest models now priced no higher than 
several ordinary makes—yet they are 
genuine Selmers, Hundreds of the world's 
most famous artists choose this clarinet. 


SELMER (Paris) Trumpets 

Own one now at a price no higher than 
that for several ‘mass-production makes! 
The unequaled flexibility, with the deli- 
cately hond-tapered bell, will thrill you. 


SELMER (Paris) Woodwinds 

Every Selmer woodwind now costs you (-Ai— 
less, including alto, bass and contrabass 
clarinets, oboes, English horns. SCHOOL 
BANDMASTERS: Be sure to investigate 

these new prices! 


ee ee ee 
SELMER, Dept. B-31, Elkhart, Indiana “ 
Without obligation, send me your free color-illus- 
trated booklet and new lower prices on all Selmer a 
(Paris) Instruments. 


City 
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